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ORE indoor rifle matches should be encouraged because of the 
schooling in holding and pointing the gun. Being unaf- 
fected by outside influences of wind and weather, the bullet 
goes true to aim. The results obtained are an index to the mastery 
acquired in co-ordinating the faculties employed in directing the 
rifle. On this groundwork is built the foundation for future skill 
in outdoor work where alertness in anticipating deviating influ- 
ences of atmospheric conditions on the flight of the bullet is to be 
acquired only by patient, studious practice and experience. 


Competitors should decide upon their ammunition in advance— 
to be thoroughly familiar ahead of time with what it will do— 
and to be fully convinced they are shooting the very best. Thus 
they will shoot with more confidence and better results. 


The Metropolitan Rifle League will hold their annual indoor 
matches in February. This shoot, with .22-caliber at 100 yards, 
is an excellent test of ammunition as well as marksmanship. The 
Peters Tack Hole outdoor cartridge is recommended for this match. 

In March the Ohio State Rifle League will shoot off their 
events at Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, at 50 and 75 feet. The 
Peters Tack Hole indoor cartridge is the one to shoot here. 


Riflemen should remember that when the Dewar International 
Trophy matches were shot off last September 9, the four men who 
shot Peters ammunition scored an average that was higher than 
the tcam average. In addition to which THE HIGH SCORE OF 
THE EVENT WAS MADE WITH PETERS AMMUNITION! 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. B. 26 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 
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When You Need 


| Gallery Targets, Ammunition 


and Other Supplies 
Don’t forget we are offering Real Service 








PISTOL TARGETS 
——— (Specify slow or rapid fire) 
50-foot Standard American, slow or rapid 
$ 6 


fire, per M. ....... 
LYMAN FRONT-SIGHT RAMP 50-yard Standard American, for timed oF 
(As Illustrated) rapid fire at 25 yards, per M. ................... 
For Krag, Russian and Springfield Rifles....$4.50 20-yard passat American, rapid fire, 
per M 
CLEANING RODS AND ACCESSORIES 50- foot International Type, per M. 
.22-caliber pistol rods, with jag... eae: T 20-yard International Type, per M. 
a oe ro = plug AS tain s me Police Practice, per M.. 
.45-caliber pistol rods, with plug  * 
Flexifold .45 pistol cleaner 1.00 SHOT-HOLE GAUGES FOR 
Brushes and patches for all of them! .22, .30. .38, .45, each 














The Gallery Season is in Full Swing Now! Are You Fully Equipped? 


Winchester Rifle, bolt action, cal. .22 long rifle, Mode! 
52, $36.00. 5-shot magazine, 28-inch barrel, weight 
8% lbs. (Improved Model.) 


Savage Rifle, bolt action, cal. .22 long rifle, Mode! 1919, 
$18.50. 5-shot magazine, 25-in. barrel, ‘weight 7 Ibs. 


GALLERY RIFLE TARGETS = © GALLERY PRACTICE 
50 FEET— . = TARGETS 


Per Beenie - sie --- $5.00 « (Single Bull’s-eye only) 


Pet 250 eo. bene 1.50 
15 FEET— 50 Feet, per 1,000 _. e .. $2.00 
Per eee - ee SO Pett, wee S00 cn SE 
79 Fest, pet: $000 os. 2.00 


Slow or Rapid Fire = w= 75 Feet, per 500 _.__. os 1.25 
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N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, Ine. 


816 Barr Building, 910 17th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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The Perfect .38 Target Revolver 
otr Officers’ Model 


Read These Specifications: 


Popular * Jointless, Solid Frame; Simultaneous Ejection: Six Shots, 
nO. Length of Barrel, 414%, 6 or 7% inches. Length Overall, 

h with 6-inch barrel, 11144 inches; Weight, with 6-inch 
W erever >, barrel, 34 ounces; Finish, Full blued; checked wal- 
™~ nut stocks; Checked back strap and trigger; 


nO Sights, either “Bead” or “Patridge” as pre- 
Expert Shooters “$s ferred. Front sight adjustable for eleva- 
o tion; rear sight with adjusting screw, 


Gather pom ve i adjustable for windage. Action, hand 


finished, unequaled for smoothness 
and excellence of pull. 


No finer, more carefully made Arm 
could possibly be produced than the 
Colt Officers’ Model Target Revolver 
shown here in full size. All materials 
are selected, all forgings are tested, 
each part is gauged and must pass 
close inspection. 

Each of these Arms is submitted to 
more than 200 gauge and visual in- 
spections culminating in expert shoot- 
ing for target. Is it any wonder that 
among the best shooters the Colt Of- 
ficers’ Model is declared to be the 
most popular and perfect .3%-caliber 
Target Revolver ever produced? 


Hand Finished Action 


After the parts are forged and inspected they are turned 
over to skilled machinists whose machines are gauged 
to micrometer exactness. 

Then expert craftsmen hand-polish the working parts, 
hand-fit, assemble and adjust the Arms, making them 
ready for Colt’s Range Test and proof of the absolute 
safety provided by the Colt Positive Lock, which pre- 
vents accidental discharge. 


Write for Colt Catalog No. 61 


It shows and describes all Colt Revolver and Automatic 
Pistol Models, including the Colt Target Arms, which 
have won State, National and World Championships. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
LEADERS IN FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURE SINCE 1836 
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February, 1929 


Give 
Your Rifle 
and Pistol the 





Mr. Harold L. Criger 
with a so-point cari- 
bou head obtained in 
open tundra country 
in Alaska, with West- 
ern Ammunition. 


Extra Protection 


Western Lubaloy cartridges shoot with 
championship accuracy. . . . Remarkable 
killing power is obtained with WesTERN 
Lubaloy Open-point Expanding, Boat- 
tail and Soft-point bullets . . . Finest 
smokeless powders and special non-cor- 
rosive priming prevent rusting and pit- 
ting of the bore . . . But in addition to 
these advantages Lubaloy cartridges 
keep your gun free from metal-fouling. 
Fragments of metal from ordinary jack- 
eted bullets lodge in the bore as the bul- 
lets travel through the rifle at terrific 
speed. These fragments, or metal-foul- 
ing, reduce the accuracy of the arm and 
are extremely difficult to remove. 


How Western Experts Conquered 
Metal-Fouling 

Western metallurgists solved the prob- 

lem through the development of a special 

bullet jacket metal known as Lubaloy— 

a patented copper alloy—as tough as 


of Western Lubaloy 
Cartridges 


steel without 
being brittle. 
By using only 
Lubaloy car- —" 
tridges your 
gun will shoot 
straighter and 
last longer and 
you will never need to use solvents to 
scrub out metal deposits. 


The Choice of Champions and 
Big-Game Expeditions 
Exceptional accuracy and Lubaloy bul- 
lets have made WestTERN cartridges the 
choice of champions and of important 
scientific and big-game expeditions. 
Hunters are now able to take expensive 
rifles into the field knowing that the bar- 
rel will not be ruined by metal-fouling 

or corrosion. 


Western Leads in 
Ammunition Development 
Many notable ammunition improve- 
ments have been made by WesTERN: the 


(LUBRICATING 


Cartridges 


Deadly Accuracy + Extra 
Protection for the Bore. 
Freedom from Metal- 
Fouling as well as from 
Rust, Pitting and Corrosion. 





deadly Lubaloy 
Open-point Ex- 
panding, Boat- 
tail and Soft- 
point bullets— 
Lubaloy Super- 
Police cartridges 
with amazing 
stopping power—the Lubaloy 
Marksman .22 L. R. and the straight 
shooting Lubaloy .22 Short; the famous 
long-range Super-X duck load with the 
Short Shot String; the popular-priced. 
top-quality Xpert shells, and the well- 
known Field shells. 


There is a Lubaloy Cartridge for 
Your Rifle or Pistol 
—cartridges that shoot straighter, hit harder, give 
you better protection, better scores, and get more 
game.-Try them and prove it yourself! There 
are WesTERN dealers everywhere. Write us 

for free descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


225 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N.J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


Lubaloy/ 
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_ target shots, sportsmen or 
police officers gather—from Alaska to 
the Argentine, Egypt to Australia, the S. & 
W. Military & Police, better known as the 


**.38 Special” is the favorite revolver. 


Championship teams and individual stars of 
National and International fame have used 
this gun for over twenty years. 


Tt is the revolver used by the famous “long 
shooters” of Kentucky and by the greatest 
long range shot of all—Captain A. H. Hardy. 
With it he keeps his shots in the Army 
silhouette target at 300 yards! 


Invariably purchasers of this model write that 
“I can do better shooting with this revolver 
than any other I have owned.” It is easy to 
shoot well because of its correct balance, 
proper shaped grip, fine action, and remark- 
able accuracy. 


Fitted with heat-treated cylinder, grooved 
straps and trigger, “Call” Gold Bead Patridge 
Sight, and latest improved target action, it is 


offered to members of the N.R.A. for $35.17. 


‘ Our Descriptive Booklet R will interest 
you—it will be sent free upon request. 


SMITH & WESSON, INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


The*.38 Special’ — 


Choice of Champions for 
regulation target shooting 

and by “Long Shooters’’ 
for 300-yard matches: 
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EDITORIAL 


The Senate Sets An Example 


FABLY in January, two important measures were 
laid before the Senate of the United States. One 
rovided for additional cruisers badly needed by our 
avy; the other concerned the Senate ratification of 
a vs of arbitration with nations throughout the 
world. 

United States Senators, despite occasional tactics 
which tend to arouse the ire of certain portions of 
the electorate, are men of high intelligence, great 
common sense and broad experience in human nature. 
These things being true, there was no basic objection 
to either of these two bills and little doubt at the 
time of their introduction but that both would ulti- 
mately be adopted. 

Then we were treated to the spectacle of a great 
call-to-arms to the pacifist organizations throughout 
the country for a meeting in Washington, to impress 
on the Senators the fact that the treaty must be rati- 
fied, and that having been ratified, the bill providing 
for cruisers for the Navy must be rejected because, 
having passed a law to outlaw war, there would be no 
need of protective armament for the United States. 

The pacifists descended en masse on the offices of the 
Senators. The Senators’ reaction has been exactly 
what might be expected from intelligent men. “If,” 
say the Senators, “any considerable group of people 
such as these pacifist organizations can get the idea 
that the ratification of this treaty will eliminate the 
necessity of adequate national defense for the United 
States, then we had better either so clearly define 
what the treaty will not do as to leave no such false 
ideas in the minds of the American people, or we had 
better refuse to ratify the pact entirely and pass the 
cruiser bill.” 

We commend this logical line of reasoning to the 
State Legislatures now in session throughout the coun- 
try. They are being pressed by the enthusiasts for 
disarmament in their own States to outlaw crime by 
refusing to the citizens of their States the necessary 
arms for defense. Every judge, every lawyer, every 
law-enforcement officer, every straight-thinking citizen 
in the United States knows that the mere passage of 
a law never stopped crime unless the people affected 
by the law were willing to obey it. The oldest law in 
the world is “Thou shalt not kill.” It has a higher 
mandate than that of any State legislative body, but 
murder is still done. 

“Pass a law to outlaw war and you can sink the 
United States Navy,” say the pacifists. “By all means, 
do everything possible to promote peace, but don’t 
get the idea that we can afford to eliminate our na- 
tional defense,” answers the Senate. “Pass a law 
to outlaw guns and there will be no more,crime,” echo 
the pacifists in the ears of the State Legislatures. 
The answer should be, “By all means, enforce laws 
which will curb crime, but take no stevs which will 
prevent the honest citizen from defending his home 
or from learning how to use the arms necessary for 
national defense.” 

All the legislative brains of the United States are 
not cornered in one end of the great marble building 
eon Capitol Hill. We believe that the men in State 
Legislatures are as able to spot a fallacious argument 
as are their brothers in the United States Senate. 
We commend to the members of the State Leaisla- 
tures, now in session, the action of the United States 
Senate which bears in mind the need of an adeavate 
defense for the homes and property which constitute 
America, before and above the consideration of any 
laws which theoretically, but never actually, will elimi- 
nate the need for defensive weapons. 


Service 


T= annual meeting of the Board of Directors sig- 
nals the official closing of the old year and the 
formal opening of the new year for the National Rifle 
Association. 

The reports of the Executive Vice-President and 
the Secretary-Treasurer, which are published in this 
issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, indicate how suc- 
cessful 1928 was for the Association. They show, 
too, to him who reads between the lines what a small 
proportion of the men who actually believe in the 
things that the Association stands for are enlisted 
under its banner. 

“We employ no field representatives,” says the 
Secretary’s report. “Our members are our salesmen. 
How well they have sold the Association to their 
brother shooters is indicated in this and the other 
reports which you will have laid before you.” 

Probably no sportsmen’s organization has guarded 
its membership roll so carefully as the N. R. A. 
With all the talk that is heard about the promiscuous 
use of guns, no member of the Association, so far as 
is known, has ever been haled before a tribunal of 
justice for misuse of firearms. Of this record the 
Association is justifiably proud. It indicates the uni- 
form care which is used by members in selling the 
Association to their brother sportsmen. Perhaps 
it is one answer to the question, “Why doesn’t the 
Association grow more rapidly?” 

It is doubtful if even the members of the Associa- 
tion realize the breadth of its activities in their be- 
half and the volume of work handled daily at the 
Headquarters office. One small feature alone, “The 
Dope Bag _ Service,” called for 5,000 replies to 
questions during 1928 by the three men, Whelen, 
Hatcher and Askins, who constitute the “Dope Bag” 
staff. A typical day’s mail at Headquarters will 
probably contain requests for assistance and for in- 
formation on matters so totally unrelated as how 
to revive a dying rifle club, how to get a permit to 
take rifles into Mexico for a hunting trip, how to 
get a job as a forest ranger, how to get a permit 
to carry a pistol in New York State when the re- 
quest has already been once refused, the best size 
of rifle for a fourteen-year-old boy, and the method 
of figuring the ballistic coefficient of a bullet. 

Dan Moody, Governor of Texas, telegraphs for as- 
sistance in connection with a hunting trip. Gifford 
Pinchot, who needs no introduction to American 
sportsmen, drops into the office for advice and as- 
sistance. They both get what they want, but neither 
get it more promptly nor more courteously than the 
fifteen-year-old high-school boy who wants to qualify 
for shooting honors with the .22, the cow-puncher in 
Wyoming who wants a job with the Forest Service, 
or the farmer’s boy in Maine who is having trouble 
with his shotgun and wants to know how to fix it. 

The Association swings into 1929 with the throttle 
wide open. Much was accomplished during 1928 that 
has made a better road-bed for the travelers in the 
shooting game in the future, but that which has been 
accomplished to date must indeed appear trivial to 
what will be accomplished in the future, if the mem- 
bers of the N. R. A., bearing in mind their status 
as the only salesmen which their Association has, 
will go out and sell the Association and its ideals to 
the sportsmen of America in 1929 and the years to 
come as they sold it in 1928 and the years that have 
passed. 
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“Spirit Guns” 


A True Story of the First American Repeating Rifles and Their Use In a Fight 
On the Western Frontier 


By Paut B. Jenkins, Historian, Nunnemacher Firearms Collection, Milwaukee Public Museum 


HROUGHOUT the two hundred and fifty years of more or 

less continuous conflicts between the American Indians and 
white men armed with single-barreled muzzle-loading guns it was one 
of the chief and deadliest tactics of the red man to maneuver into 
charging distance of an opponent and endeavor to tempt him 
into firing in hope of a hit, whereupon instantly the brave him- 
self, if not disabled, or his companions if he himself fell, would rush 
in and shoot, stab or tomahawk the usually helpless marskman be- 
fore he could complete the slow process of reloading. 

Every early tale of warfare with the Indians is replete with 
instances of exactly such combats; particularly, of course, in 
the wooded districts of the Eastern States, where the trees of the 
forests in which the red men invariably took refuge, preferred to 
fight, and had to be followed, lent ample opportunity for pro- 
tecting the body while exposing a leg, arm or head in the attempt 
to draw the intended victim’s single shot. Variations of the same 
maneuver were constantly practiced in every fight on the prairies 
and treeless plains of the West, in some slight irregularity of the 
terrain, or in the custom of hiding the body on one side of the 
mounted warrior’s horse, when either the steed itself or the re- 
taining leg over the animal’s back might induce an opponent to 
risk his shot and so empty his gun, when instantly the savage or his 
companions would close in with their all-too-often swiftly fatal 
counter-attack. 

This custom of Indian warfare and the white man’s attempt to 
prepare against it was one of the principal reasons for the manu- 
facture and use of the double-barreled rifles or smooth-bores, which 
were commoner among the pioneers of both the flintlock and per- 
cussion periods than most of us realize today. The great majority 
of these double-barreled guns were of what we today call the 
“over-and-under” arrangement. This was considered less cumbrous 
and easier both to make and to shoot than our modern side-by-side 
double guns, whose construction was, indeed, a rather late English 
and Continental device of the latter eighteenth century. With 
such a double-barreled rifle or smooth-bore the embattled white man 
would much more willingly risk its first shot at his red-skinned foe 
as he peeped out from behind some tree trunk when, as the elated 
savage, confident that now his enemy was for the moment helpless, 
leaped eagerly forward with a yell of assured triumph, his toma- 
hawk raised for the blow, the unexpected second shot. coolly witheld 
until he was almost upon the muzzle of the gun. would administer 
the greatest and frequently the last surprise of his bloodthirsty 
career. 

In this connection mention may be made of the curious, inter- 
esting and largely long-forgotten fact that at one time our Uncle 
Sam himself was induced to make the experiment of arming his sol- 
diers on the frontier with a peculiar rifle especially designed to 
meet precisely this need for a second shot in opposing this favorite 
maneuver of the Indian warrior. This was the Lindsay single-bar- 
reled. muzzle-loading, two-shot rifled military musket, patented Oc- 


tober 9, 1860. The tradition has long been that, the inventor's 
brother having fallen a victim to the mentioned method of combat 
on the part of the redskins, the survivor bethought him to avenge 
his relative on practically the whole Indian warrior population by 
designing an arm which should have the often-needed second shot 
in reserve, yet without particularly noticeable external betrayal of 
that fact. He accordingly patented a gun which had no indication 
whatever of such powers save that it had two centrally placed and 
pivoted hammers, side by side, directly behind the breech of the 
one barrel and controlled by a single trigger. In use, two charges 
were rammed down the bore, the specially. made and very tight- 
fitting bullet of the first load inserted being intended to act as a 
breech behind the front charge. The right-hand member of the 
pair of hammers had a nipple which communicated with the for- 
ward powder charge by a long tube in the metal of the barrel, 
the left-hand hammer having the ordinary short, direct nipple for 
firing the rearward load as speedily as might be desired after the 
first shot was on its way. 

The United States War Department having been persuaded to 
try the gun, some five hundred were made at the Springfield Arsenal 
and issued for experimental use by troops in the field. The re- 
sults, if any, of their use in Indian fighting are not recorded in 
any remaining documents, but the guns were presently discarded 
as unsatisfactory on two grounds: one, that the long channel leading 
to the forward load easily became clogged with powder-fouling— 
and there the luckless soldier was with a loaded two-shot gun 
whose first charge wouldn’t go off and whose second one he didn't 
dare shoot! The second reason was the easily possible and prac- 
tically certain disastrous likelihood that on firing the front load 
the one behind it was extremely likely to go off simultaneously; 
in which event no one could tell what might happen and no one 
cared to find out! The rifles were accordingly unfavorably reported 
on, withdrawn from service, and passed into innocuous desuetude. 
They can be bought in the New York curio market today for about 
$15. A few somehow got into the Southern States and were used 
in the Confederate Army; one with such a history being among 
the Government coliection in the Old Smithsonian Building in 
Washington. They were well made, in all details conforming to the 
Government rifled musket of the early 60’s save for the two-shot 
arrangement and the before-mentioned especially-made tight-fitting 
bullet designed for their use. 

The literal death blow, however, to the red man’s scheme for 
getting an opponent’s gun empty, and, as he supposed, incapable of 
being fired again without reloading, was administered by the ap- 
pearance on the scene of the first repeating breech-loaders. The 
first was the crude Jennings rifle, which fed into the chamber from 
a tubular magazine under the barrel a succession of actually loaded 
bullets whose hollow bases contained the powder charge, fired by 
the ordinary nipple, cap and hammer of the period (patented 1849). 
A few years later an improvement in the repeating mechanism pro- 
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duced the lever-action Volcanic rifles, which 
were presently further improved by the use 
of fixed ammunition \in copper rim-fire car- 
tridges. This became in 1860 the famous 
Henry rifle, the direct predecessor of the 
Winchester, evolved by a Mr. Tyler Henry, 
an expert mechanic who had been for many 
years engaged in the factory where the Jen- 
nings and Volcanic rifles were made, at 
Windsor, Vt. 

With successive improvements the Henry 
became very much like the later Winches- 
ters, into which, indeed, its mechanism was 
developed. Cartridges were introduced into the 
magazine, however, by compressing the long 
spiral follower-spring into a muzzle portion of 
the magazine tube, turning this to one side, 
dropping the cartridges down the tube breech 
end first, and returning the spring to its po- 
sition of pressure against the string of in- 
serted cartridges, which were successively 
fed to the chamber by a Winchester-like 
finger lever forming the trigger guard as 
well. The loading arrangement was _ later 
changed by the adoption of the Nelson King 
loading gate in the side of the receiver, as 
in similar Winchesters ever since, and the 
Jatter name became that of the arm. 

For their early transition period of the 
development of breech loaders, repeating 
arms, and their corresponding ammunition, 
the Henry rifles were excellent guns. They 
were .44-caliber, using 25 grains of black 
powder and a 216-grain conical lead bullet, 
in a rim-fire copper shell, of which the 
magazine held twelve, with one more in 
the chamber. They could easily be fired 
twenty times a minute, and an expert in 
their use could fire thirty shots in that 
time. While the Government itself bought 
only 1,731 Henry rifles for issue during the 
Civil War, some 10,000 were used in the 
conflict by privately equipped companies, 
certain State troops, etc., and for these the 
Ordnance Department bought more than 
4,500,000 rounds of ammunition. The writer 
has repeatedly picked up their ancient cop- 
per rim-fire cartridges on old battle fields 
of the Civil War, in many instances finding 
these still loaded, with the rim indentation 
that told of the misfires common in the early 
days of the first fixed-ammunition manufac- 
ture. They were undoubtedly the best and 
most effective and deadly rifles used in the 
conflict; and, their use being confined to the 
Northern troops, contributed largely to the 
eventual defeat of the inferiorly armed 
Southern forces. The latter particularly 
dreaded what they called “that damned Yan- 
kee rifle that can be loaded on Sunday and 
then fired all the week!” 

All this historical mention, which is yet 
worthy of far more detailed and accurate 
narrative than given here, has been neces- 
sary to precede a true tale of the first en- 
counter of a warrior band of Blackfeet In- 
dians with these early Henry repeating rifles 
in the year 1865. The story was told the 
writer by one of the white participants, who 
passed away not long ago in Chicago. As 
hardly more than a boy, he served through 
the Civil War. At its close he and a simi- 
larly youthful companion of his service set 
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Nos. 7, 8 and 9, Henry rifles. Note on each 
the finger-catch in the front lower curve of 
the receiver. This connected with the maga- 
zine-spring follower-head and slid in a slot in 
the under surface of the magazine-tube, al- 
lowing the compression of the spring into a 
muzzle portion of the tube, when, this portion 
being turned to one side, the cartridges could 
be dropped, breech end first, into the tube 
and the spring returned to press against them, 
forcing them toward the receiver, where they 
were successively fed to the chamber by the 
finger-lever. The receivers of these rifles are 
milled out of solid brass. 

Nos. 11 and 12, early Winchester rifles, 
evolved from the Henry arms. No. 12 is 
the earliest, having the solid brass receiver 
but with the substitution of the Nelson King 
loading-gate in the side of the receiver in- 
stead of the Henry method of loading the 
magazine at the muzzle end. No. 11 has the 
later steel receiver, side plate, etc. Photo- 
graphs by courtesy of the Milwaukee Public 

Museum 


out for the Far West to make their for- 
tunes in whatever manner might await them, 
and were wise enough to take along the 
staunch Henry rifles that they had been for- 
tunate enough to have had issued to their 
force in the conflict which had just come 
to its close. 

Making their way to the foothills of the 
Montana Rockies, they found, not the gold 
they hoped for, but something in their case 
quite as good—a considerable deposit of 
available by the process of 
evaporation from pools, such being the 
method of its production at the time. There 
was a large demand for borax in the indus- 
tries of the growing country, and they aban- 
doned their hope of finding gold for the 
probably more lucrative conversion of borax 
into its equivalent. While not germane to 
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the story, it may be mentioned that the 
youthful adventurers were rewarded for their 
courage and toil by each accumulating a 
fair-sized small fortune during their Western 
stay. 

The country where their “borax mine,” 
as they called it, was located was, however, 
a haunt of a local Blackfeet band who, as 
always, bitterly resented the intrusion of 
the pair of vanguards of a westward move- 
ment into their favorite hunting territory. 
The newcomers were not long in becoming 
aware of the spying red watchers, and com- 
mented together that sooner or later the 
situation must come to the inevitable show- 
down. At the most strategically situated 
point of their borax operations they raised 
a rude breastwork of logs for semishelter 
in the expected emergency, and always 
worked with their Henry rifles within reach 
and all the ammunition they could carry on 
their persons. 

The crisis was not long in coming. The 
Indians saw that there were but two white 
men and knew from past gory successes that 
they need but get near enough to force 
their victims to fire in final desperation, 
when, even if two of their number should 
be hit, the remainder of the band could 
instantly rush in before the whites could 
reload—and there would be either two pris- 
oners to torture at the stake or two scalps 
to be “danced” before the tribal teepees, 
to say nothing of all the captured goods, 
possessions, arms and supplies that should 
be divided among the victors. 

One morning the two young ex-soldiers 
had hardly begun the day’s operations when 
they saw the enemy approaching in force 
and knew that they were in for it. Some 
forty warriors’ dismounted at a_ distance. 
approached to nearly gun range, laid down 
in the grass and began deliberately to creep 
in, spreading out to surround their supposedly 
doomed victims. Once in range, some began 
to expose themselves for an instant, bobbing 
up in the hope of drawing a desperate bullet, 
but always doing so two at a time in the 
hope of getting the guns of both whites 
empty simultaneously. One of the youths 
caught the idea from the fact that two In- 
dians always showed themselves at the same 
instant, and said to his companion: “As 
soon as they get near enough, we’ll fire 
together. They'll rush us the moment we 
both fire; and then’ll be the time for you 
and me to do some shooting!” 

It happened precisely as he foresaw. 
With full magazines they agreed to bring 
on the decisive charge. At the word of one, 
both fired as two warriors showed them- 
selves above the grass for an instant; and 
the moment that the two flashes and puffs 
of smoke were seen simultaneously the whole 
band of Blackfeet sprang to their feet and 
dashed yelling in on their supposed tempo- 
rarily unarmed and helpless victims. But 
those two guns kept on firing! Shot after 
shot kept pouring from the guns over the 
low log breastwork, and to the indescribable 
horror of the warriors who considered them- 
selves already victorious, man after man of 


(Continued on pake 14) 
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Reports of Executive Vice-President and Secretary- 


Treasurer of the N. R. A. for the Year 1928 


Executive Vice-President’s Report 


S THE year 1928 comes to a close, it is 

well for us to look back over the twelve 
months just past and take stock of what 
has been accomplished in the interest of the 
shooters throughout the United States. 

Briefly stated, 1928 was the best year the 
National Rifle Association has ever experi- 
enced. 

Twelve months ago we were in the midst 
of a real fight before Congress for the con- 
tinuance of the National Rifle Matches as 
an annual affair. While to many the word- 
ing of the law enacted upon this subject by 
the Congress clearly indicated it was the 
intent of that body that the National 
Matches were to be held annually, never- 
theless the General Staff of the War Depart- 
ment, with the approval of the Secretary of 
War, had set up a plan by which the National 
Matches would be held biennially. We be- 
lieved this action upon the part of the War 
Department to be very injurious to rifle 
shooting in general and we believed it to 
be out of accord with the intent of Con- 
gress. 

At the Members’ Meeting held at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, the previous September, your 
officers were directed to take the necessary 
steps to secure funds for holding National 
Matches in the calendar year 1928, and the 
writer was personally charged with the con- 
duct of this campaign. Accordingly, every 
effort was made with the War Department 
and the Budget Bureau to have the neces- 
sary funds added to the Budget before it 
was presented to Congress. All efforts, how- 
ever, in this direction proved of no avail. 
Accordingly, I carried the fight to Congress, 
and after a conference with Mr. James, of 
Michigan, and General Speaks, of Ohio, I 
determined not only to make an effort to add 
the necessary money for the 1928 matches 
but to present a bill which, in definite lan- 
guage, would guarantee the National Matches 
annually. 

Practically the entire membership of the 
N. R. A. is familiar with the details of the 
fight and with the fact that $500,000 was 
added to the Budget, and that the 1928 
matches were held at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
during August and September last; and also 
that the new bill presented to the last Con- 
gress was finally enacted and is now law, 
and the National Matches will therefore be 
held each year, an item of $500,000 being 
included in the Budget now before Congress 
for matches in the calendar year 1929. 

Under the direct supervision of Col. D. C. 
McDougal, Marine Corps, we sent an Ameri- 
can Team to Holland last summer to com- 
pete in the International Matches. While 
everything possible in the way of up-to-date 
equipment and ammunition was provided, 
our team failed to come out of the matches 


with a victory. The team was composed of 
nine shooting members, representing the 
Army, the Marine Corps and the civilians, 
and the preliminary training and practice 
indicated that we had every right to expect 
a victory. However, there were a number 
of factors which contributed to the loss and 
which could not be foreseen. The team 
score was the best that has ever been made 
by an American team, but as the Swiss and 
Swedes both improved materially, the score 
made was not sufficient with which to win. 

I wish to make public recognition of the 
very great interest of Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst in the International Team and of his 
real support, as evidenced by his check 
given this Association for $8,000 with which 
to pay the incidental expenses of the team. 
Without this financial assistance from Mr. 
Hearst, it is doubtful if we would have been 
able to send a team to Europe during the 
past year, as no appropriation was made by 
Congress to assist in this matter. When I 
presented the situation to Mr. Hearst, he 
promptly signified his willingness to assist in 
the matter, and his assistance, together with 
that of the Army and the Marine Corps, en- 
abled us to be represented at the matches 
in Holland. 

During the past year our members have 
been enjoying the privilege of purchase of 
the Krag rifle and the Enfield at much re- 
duced prices. This was brought about after 
a conference with the Assistant Secretary of 
War, where we presented the fact that much 
good would be accomplished among the 
civilian clubs and interest increased if Krag 
and Enfield rifles could be made available 
to the members of the N. R. A. The Krag 
rifle is now available at the low price of 
$1.50 and the Enfield at $20 for a new rifle 
and $15 for a used one. 

Early last spring, through the efforts of 
this Association, the Secretary of War made 
available a small amount of National Match 
ammunition as a free issue to State Rifle 
Associations for State shoots, where such 
activities were approved by the Corps Area 
commanders. In no instance was more than 
10,000 rounds issued, but this free issue has 
proved of material assistance in a number 
of States. 

Within the past month this office has se- 
cured the approval of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to our request for deliveries from Be- 
nicia Arsenal for N. R. A. members living 
on the west coast. Heretofore it has been 
necessary for our members to wait many 
weeks while shipments were made from 
the East, but it will shortly be possible for 
them to get prompt and efficient service from 
Benicia Arsenal, located in their midst. 

The Ordnance Department has also ap- 
proved the sale of approximately 400 Win- 


chester 5A scopes, as soon as they can be 
reconditioned, at the nominal price of $10 
each to N. R. A. members. These scopes 
are worth much more than that amount to 
our members, and I feel sure as soon as it 
is generally known that they can be secured 
many of the N. R. A. members will avail 
themselves of the low price. 


The suggestion of the Association that 
the possibility of amending the regulations 
governing the issue of equipment to civilian 
clubs so as to permit greater latitude to the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship on the 
kind of material issued was also favorably 
acted upon by the National Board and ap- 
proved by the Assistant Secretary of War. 
One of the first results of this action has 
been an investigation by Colonel Coward 
among the Civilian Clubs to ascertain how 
many of them would prefer the issue of 
Krag ammunition to Springfield ammunition. 

Throughout the entire year, the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship has co-operated 
with this office in every possible way and I 
think it is only fair to say that had it not 
been for the assistance rendered by Colonel 
Coward many of the matters mentioned 
above would not have been satisfactorily 
accomplished. 


For the first year in our history, THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN has been self-support- 
ing. The circulation has grown to approxi- 
mately 30,000 and is gradually increasing. 
This growth has been steady and, in my 
opinion, will prove to be permanent and 
consistent. The editorial policy of the mag- 
azine seems to meet with the favor of the 
majority of our readers, and there is no 
question in my mind but what the broader 
distribution of the magazine is one of the 
reasons for our generally increased member- 
ship. 

The Junior Rifle Corps has closed a very 
satisfactory year. We now have 3,000 an- 
nual members and 540 Junior clubs. The 
activity in the Junior Corps is such that I 
am confident of its future. The Executive 
Committee allotted $5,000 annually for the 
Junior work, and I am glad to be able to 
report that we have kept well within that 
figure. 

For some years past the Executive Com- 
mittee has had a real problem on its hands 
in the sale of “The Kentucky Rifle,” a book 
which was published several years ago under 
an agreement with Capt. John G. W. Dillin, 
the author. The sale of the book was never 
satisfactory to either Captain Dillin or the 
N. R. A. and the whole matter was the cause 
of considerable dissatisfaction on the part 
of both. I am glad to report that a full and 
complete settlement has been made with 
Captain Dillin, which is entirely satisfac- 
tory to him and which places us in a posi- 
tion to dispose of the books in our posses- 
sion at a very low figure, yet at a figure 
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which in my opinion will enable us to get 
out with little or no loss. 

Throughout the year we have been care- 
fully following all pistol legislation presented 
in Congress and in the several States. 
There have been many very vicious bills 
presented, and the N. R. A. has been instru- 
mental in assisting in the defeat of many 
such bills. We favor sane pistol’ legisla- 
tion. By that I mean that we favor the ne- 
cessity of a license to carry a pistol or re- 
volver, and the licensing of dealers and 
proper regulation of the sale. We are abso- 
lutely opposed to the necessity of a license 
to possess. We can see no_ justification 
whatever for requiring the honest law-abiding 
citizen to secure a license in order to possess 
a pistol in his own home. Some of the bills 
presented have gone so far as to include 
shotguns and rifles within their scope. It 
is my opinion that one of the greatest serv- 
ices this office can render N. R. A. members, 
as well as the great sporting public, is the 
direction of legislation of this character 
along proper and sane lines. To this end 
we are actively supporting Senate Bill 4086 
and H. R. 13211, known as the “Capper 
Bill,” in the hope that we can secure favor- 
able Congressional action upon a bill which 
embodies the principles for which we stand 
and which we believe to be all-sufficient. 
These bills are now before the District of 
Columbia Committees in the Senate and 
House. We hope they will shortly be favor- 
ably reported and enacted into law, after 
which this law can be taken as a guide for 
uniform legislation upon the subject through- 
out the several States. 

After our fight in Congress last year and 
our victory on the National Match items, it 
was the hope of this office that we would be 
able to secure needed assistance from Con- 
gress without further effort on our part. 
However, this is not the case, and when the 
present War Department Budget was re- 
cently presented to Congress it was found 
the National Board items under which the 
members of civilian rifle clubs received as- 
sistance had been materially cut. The Na- 
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tional Match item, as stated above, was not 
reduced but the other items were reduced 
as follows: Quartermaster supplies, $1,250; 
trophy and medals, $1,000; ammunition to 
civilian rifle clubs, $74,000. 

Upon receiving this information, I imme- 
diately prepared for a fight to add to the 
Budget funds necessary to give us amounts 
similar in every instance to those enjoyed 
by us in the present fiscal year. I appeared 
before the Appropriations Committee of the 
House and requested the chairman of that 
committee to call Colonel Coward as a wit- 
ness, and I arranged with General Speaks, 
of Ohio, to conduct a fight on the floor of 
the House if that became necessary. I am 
happy to report that the committee acceded 
to our wishes and added the required amount 
to the Budget figures, and the House has ap- 
proved the items. I have no doubt that the 
Senate will concur, in which case the civilian 
clubs will receive assistance from the Na- 
tional Board in the next fiscal year in every 
respect similar to the assistance they are 
now receiving. 

Throughout the entire year, the Assistant 
Secretary of War, Colonel Robbins, and the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship, Colonel 
Coward, have been most earnest in their de- 
sire to co-operate with this office in an en- 
deavor to secure for the shooters of the 
country every possible assistance, and much 
that has been accomplished for the shooters 
has been because of their understanding of 
the problems and their desire to help. 

In addition to all the above, I am happy 
to say we closed the year with a substantial 
amount carried to surplus. Mr. Lister, our 
Secretary and Treasurer, will cover the ques- 
tion of finances in his report, and for that 
reason I will not attempt to do so here, 
more than to say that the N. R. A. is now 
in a very healthy financial condition and in- 
dications point to the fact that we have a 
right to expect a material and steady growth 
in the future. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
all who contributed in any way to making 
1928 our best and most successful year. 








Secretary- Treasurer’s Report 


THIS REPORT will not go into details in re- 
gard to finances, as they are thoroughly cov- 
ered in the Auditor’s Report, a copy of 
which has been placed in the hands of each 
Director. Only the financial high lights will 
be mentioned in their proper places in con- 
nection with the other work of our offices. 


‘ MEMBERSHIP 
Membership of the Association during 
1928 reached the high point for all time. 
A comparison with 1927 shows the following: 


1927 1928 

Annual members .............-- 16,700 23,400 
New life members ............ 100 167 
Total life members ............ 1,740 1,866 
Total endowment members ...... 1 38 
Total individual senior membership 18,541 25,471 
Junior members ............-- 2,186 3,626 
State Associations ...........-- 8 15 
eee: Geeee eo) ei 1,565 1,672 
Ee ee eee ee 404 524 
The income received from the above 


sources showed an increase of more than 
$25,000 for 1928 over 1927, the figures be- 
ing $68,651.22 for 1927 and $94,159.47 for 
1928. 

The increase may be credited to the 
cumulative effect of the promotion work 
done during the past two or three years, plus 
a more consistent follow-up for old members 
during 1928, and the fact that annual mem- 
bers now receive THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
magazine. As a result of this, they are much 
more desirous of continuing their member- 
ship without interruption. 

PROMOTION AND EXTENSION 

Interesting new angles undertaken in the 
direction of promotion and extension of 
N. R. A. membership during 1928 have been 
the purchase of classified advertising space 
in various outdoor men’s magazines, the cir- 
cularization of all C. M. T. C. candidates 
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prior to their leaving for summer camps and 
the retaining of the services of a press bu- 
reau in June for publicity purposes. Local 
clubs were asked to take advantage of our 
C. M. T. C. circularization to interest the 
young men in rifle-club activities. Many 
clubs responded and much good was accom- 
plished in giving advance small-arms instruc- 
tion to C. M. T. C. candidates. Several 
Corps Area Commanders expressed the hope 
that this work might be continued. Our 
payment to the press bureau is based on 
the number of clippings sent to us by the 
bureau, indicating that their stories of N. R. 
A. or AMERICAN RIFLEMAN activities are 
printed in various newspapers. It is claimed 
that only about 10 per cent of the items ac- 
tually appearing are clipped. During the 
last six months of 1928 546 clippings were 
received from this press bureau. If these 
represent only 10 per cent of the total ar- 
ticles which appeared in newspapers, we 
may therefore estimate that 5,460 newspa- 
per items were carried in the press of the 
United States during the last half of 1928, 
as the result of this one bureau’s activities. 
In addition, the publicity sent out from the 
National Matches in 1928 under the direc- 
tion of Capt. J. H. Platt, of the Marine 
Corps, was the most successful that has 
been attempted in recent years. It is also 
evident that local newspapers are becoming 
more and more willing to publish the results 
of local rifle matches. 

A considerable measure of our success has 
also been due to the co-operation of various 
writers and editors for the sportsmen’s mag- 
azines and sporting gocds dealers’ publica- 
tions. 

JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


The figures mentioned above showing the 
increase in individual Junior memberships 
and Junior clubs indicate something of the 
results that have been obtained during 1928. 
In addition, it is interesting to note that 
during 1928 21,843 qualifications were 
awarded, an increase of approximately 15 
per cent over 1927. The income of the 
Junior Rifle Corps from all sources in 1927 
amounted to $8,586.59. In 1928, it in- 
creased to $9,870.31. The operating deficit 
for 1927 was $4,484.16. For 1928, it de- 
creased over 25 per cent to $3,293.48. 

The extension of Junior Rifle Corps activi- 
ties is appreciably retarded by the fact that 
under the present War Department regula- 
tions issue of equipment is not permitted 
to Junior Rifle Clubs unless they are or- 
ganized in “educational institutions,’ which 
has been interpreted to mean high or pre- 
paratory schools. There is a tremendously 
large field waiting development in Junior 
Rifle Club work among the Y. M. C. A.’s of 
the United States. Some further effort 
should be made to have the War Department 
regulations changed so as to permit the issue 
of equipment to Junior Rifle Corps units 
organized at Y. M. C. A.’s, just as equip- 
ment is now issued to schools. Installation 
of J. R. C. units in Y. M. C. A. buildings 
will in many cases result in the formation 
of senior clubs at the same places. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Telescope Sights For Hunting Rifles 


OR more than thirty years I have used 

telescope sights of various makes for 
target-shooting at ranges varying from 50 
feet to 1,200 yards, and all of my military 
and target rifles are today equipped with 
telescope sights. In 1899, after I had used 
telescope sights for target work for several 
years, I bought my first hunting telescope 
sight, which was a Voigtlaender, of four- 
or five-power. This was a German or Aus- 
trian made telescope; and while it was a 
fine looking instrument it proved worthless 
for real hunting purposes, as the recoil of 
my .40-70-330 Winchester rifle caused the 
focus or the elevation to change every few 
shots. Also the method of mounting the 
telescope on the rifle was very unsatisfactory. 

Since that date I have owned or had the 
unlimited use of many different makes of 
hunting scopes, most of which have proved 
defective in one respect or another. How- 
ever, within the past few years there have 
been available on the American market 
several hunting scopes that have proven 
entirely satisfactory, among which may be 
mentioned the Gorez, Zeiss and Hensoldt, of 
German make, and the Noske and Belding 
& Mull scopes of American make. Within 
the past year or two such experts as Colonel 
Whelen, Captain Askins, Captain Curtis and 
Captain Crossman have written quite a 
number of articles on this subject for the 
outing magazines, and as a result there are 
more hunting scopes in use in this country 
today than ever before. The importers tell 
me that a large number of Zeiss and Hen- 
soldt hunting scopes have been sold within 
the past two years, and sportsmen are 
awakening to the advantages derived from 
the use of such scopes. 

Certainly there are quite a number of 
advantages derived from the use of the 
hunting scope, among which may be 
mentioned: First. 
the ability really to 
see clearly the ani- 
mal or part of the 
animal aimed _ at. 
Second, with the 
modern hunting 
scope-properly 


mounted on a cor- 
rectly stocked rifle, 
one can _ actually 
catch the sight more 
quickly than with 
any kind of iron 
sights. Third, the 


hunting scope en- 
ables an expert shot 
to make sure kills on 
big-game animals at 
much longer ranges 
than is possible with 
any iron sights. 
Fourth (possibly this 
should be placed 
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first) with the hunting scope one knows posi- 
tively what one is shooting at, and will never 
shoot his companion, guide or other person 
by mistake, as is so frequently done with all 
kinds of iron sights. Other advantages could 
be mentioned if desired. 

At present I own a Goerz Certar 3X 
scope, a Zeiss Zielklein 2'4X, and a Hensoldt 
Klein-Dialyt (also called the “Zeilklein’’) 
234X scope; and have during the past two 
years thoroughly tested out these scopes. 

The Goerz Certar 3X is an exceptionally 
fine scope, has magnificent definition, splen- 
did luminosity and a field of 45 feet at 100 
yards, but it is too large and too heavy to 
suit most men for real hunting use. Also it 
is no longer sold in this country. This 
scope is 1034 inches long, the main tube is 
practically 1 inch in diameter, the ocular end 
13 inches in diameter, and the scope weighs 
1314 ounces. When we add the weight of 
the mount, about 12 ounces, to the weight 
of the sporting Springfield, or similar rifle, 
it makes the total weight of the rifle and 
scope fully 10 pounds, which is far too 
heavy for a practical hunting rifle. 

The Zeiss Zielklein 2!14X scope, the Hen- 
soldt Zeilklein 234X scope, also the Hen- 
soldt Zielyt 234X, have been thoroughly 
tested out by many well-known hunters all 
over the world for all kinds of hunting. 
and have proved perfectly satisfactory. Of 
these scopes the Hensoldt Zielklein is the 
smallest and lightest, being but 85¢ inches 
long and weighing but 8 ounces, without 
mount. The Hensoldt Zielyt is also but 
8 7/16 inches long and weighs 9 ounces. 
The Zielklein is made with practically a 
straight tube, the same size at each end. 
while the Zielyt has the ocular end enlarged 
in order to give a larger field of view. 
These scopes give splendid definition and 


luminosity, and have excellent field of veiw. 





Fig. 1.—Hensoldt Zielklein 234X scope with Grifin & 
Howe mount on 7-mm. Mauser rifle ~ 





I find by actual test that my Hensold Ziel- 
klein gives a field of nearly 30 feet at 100 
yards, while the Zielyt has a field of 40 
feet at this distance. 

Some experts claim that a 30-foot field, or 
less, is too small for practical hunting use; 
but I have not found this true—that is, I 
have found the field of the Hensoldt Ziel- 
klein scope to be as large as is really neces- 
sary for use in the Canadian wilderness for 
big-game hunting, and in the woods of 
northern New Hampshire for deer hunting. 
The splendid definition and brilliancy of 
this scope, combined with its very low mount- 
ing on the rifle, more than compensates for 
the somewhat larger field given by some 
other scopes, according to my experience. 
Of course if one insists on a larger field the 
Hensoldt Zielyt will give it; but this scope 
can not, on account of the large ocular end, 
be mounted as low on a bolt-action rifle as 
can the Zielklein. 

The Zeiss Zielklein 2'%4X scope is also 
an excellent one. It has fine definition and 
brilliancy and gives a field of 341% feet at 
100 yards. It is 10 inches long and weighs 
but 7 ounces. The ocular end (eye-piece) 
is of practically the same size as the rest 
of the tube; therefore this scope can be 
mounted very low on bolt-action rifles. I 
have used my Zeiss Zielklein scope for two 
years and have found it perfectly satisfac- 
tory in all respects, although I do not find 
it, for definition and brilliancy, quite equal 
to the Hensoldt Zielklein. 

The graticule, or reticule (sighting point) 
of hunting scopes is a much-discussed point. 
Colonel Whelen, Captain Askins and others 
use and recommend only the graticule with 
square top post, while others recommend 
and use other forms. The hunting scope 
has been in use in European countries much 
longer than in this country, and we find 
that the majority of 
European sportsmen 
prefer the graticule 
with picket top post. 
This choice can not 
be the result of mere 
whim or fancy, and 
there must be some 
good reason for such 
choice. 

After several years’ 
use of the two types 
of graticules men- 
tioned, I am _ con- 
vinced that the pick- 
et-pointed post with 
fine cross wire is by 
far the better type 
for big-game shoot- 
ing. The reason for 
my preference is that 
with the flat-top post 
it is almost impossi- 
ble to hold over on 
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an animal the right distance for really long 
shots. The wide, flat-top post covers so 
much of the animal that one simply can 
not tell how much he is holding over, and 
at 400 or 500 yards one can not tell just 
what part of the animal one is holding on. 
With the picket-pointed post one can see 
the fine point of the post clearly against 
any part of an animal, and as the tip does 
not cover so much space one can see just 
how much he is holding over on the game. 
As an illustration of this I would cite the 
following incident: While in the Canadian 
wilderness during the early part of the win- 
ter of 1927-28 we got out of meat on one 
occasion and one of the men at the post and 
I set out to get some venison. In a short 
time we located a bunch of four deer at a 
range of 400 or 500 yards. The other man 
said 500 yards; I thought it was 400. In this 
bunch was one deer that was much larger 
than the rest, and my companion said, “Shoot 
the large one.” My 7-mm. Mauser rifle was 
then equipped with the Zeiss Zielklein 214X 
scope with picket-pointed post, and with 
this I was able to hold on the top of the 
deer’s head to allow for the drop of the 
bullet and a strong cross wind. Assuming 
the sitting position, with my feet well dug 
into the snow and the sling strap tightly ad- 
justed, I fired at this deer and killed it 
with a single shot. Now I am positive that 
I could not have held on that deer in that 
way and killed it at that range with the flat- 
top post graticule. 

Also, I have shot many woodchucks with 
these two forms of graticules, at ranges of 
100 to 250 yards, with this 7-mm. Mauser 
rifle, and my records show that I have made 
no kills with the flat-top post at over 150 
yards, while I have killed many chucks at 
200 to 250 yards with the picket-pointed 
type. One simply can not see how much to 
hold over on these small animals with the 
wide, flat-top post, while it can be done with 
the other graticule. Therefore, I believe 
that for actual hunting the picket-pointed 
graticule is the better type. Of course, for 
target-shooting the flat-top post is the better 
as it can be held at 
6 oclock under the 
bull, same as with 
the military front 
sight, and better 
grouping on black 
targets secured than 
with the _ picket- 
pointed post, which 
fades out against a 
black bull, thus caus- 
ing the Shots to 
string up and down 
on the target. How- 
ever, I find that in 
sighting-in my scopes 
with the picket- 
pointed post, the use 
of a 6-inch bull with 
3-inch white center 
for 100 yards, or an 
8-inch black with 5- 
inch white center for 
200 yards, enables 





Eleven shots at 200 yards prone, sand-bag 
rest, 7-mm. Mauser rifle, Zeiss Zieiklein 
scope, Grifin & Howe mount. Scope re- 
moved and replaced after 3d, 6th and 9th 
shots. Shot by N. H. Roberts, May 30, 
1928. 39 grains duPont No. 16, 175-grain 
soft-point boat-tail bullet 


me to see the top of the picket clearly 
against the white center, and very fine 
groups can thus be secured with that type 
of graticule. The targets shown herewith 
prove this, I believe. 

Mr. Elton C. Clarke, who has hunted ex- 
tensively in Africa and in many other coun- 
tries, states that the very best type of 
graticule is the picket-pointed post with the 
upper third of the apex cut off flat. He 
has used this type of graticule extensively 
and finds it absolutely the best form. His 
advice surely ought to be worth considering 
carefully. 

Doubtless the greatest reason why the 
hunting scope has not been used more in 
this country is that it is only comparatively 
recently that we have had a really satis- 
factory mount for such scopes. Also the 
very high cast of such mounts has tended 
from using the 


to deter many sportsmen 
hunting scope. 
The first practical mount for hunting 





Fig. 2.—Hensoldt Zielklein scope with same mount and same rifle, 
but scope placed farther forward 
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scopes on the American market was the 
Noske, which was brought out about twenty 
years ago, and has been used and recom- 
mended by such experts as Colonel Whelen, 
Captain Wotkyns and others; but it is cer- 
tainly far from perfect in some important 
respects. I am speaking from actual ex- 
perience in this matter, as I used the Noske 
mount on my big-game hunting rifle for 
nearly two years and learned its defects by 
actual use in the hunting grounds and on the 
range. 

The Noske mount is very difficult to ad- 
just for lateral deflection of the bullet, and 
requires the expenditure of a lot of ammu- 
nition to get it adjusted just right. After it 
was adjusted right I found there was no 
certainty that it would stay in adjustment. 
My Noske mount would not “stay put,” and 
the recoil of my 7-mm. Mauser caused the 
lateral adjustment to change three times 
during seven months’ use. If this mount 
were constructed in such a way that the 
lateral adjustment could be positively locked 
and stay locked it would be all right; but 
it is not so made.* 

About two years ago Griffin & Howe, Inc.. 
of New York City, brought out a mount for 
hunting scopes that is undoubtedly the best 
mount on the market at present. This 
mount has been thoroughly tested out in 
big-game hunting in the United States, Can- 
ada and Alaska by Maj. John W. Hession. 
Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Mr. John Holzworth. 
and other well-known big-game hunters, who 
report that it is superior to any other mount 
and is perfectly satisfactory. 

The Griffin & Howe mount is made in 
two models, the first model having one lock- 
ing lever, while the second, or improved, 
model has two locking levers, as shown by 
the illustrations herewith. I have used the 
improved, double locking lever model Griffin 
& Howe mount for six months on my 7-mm. 
Mauser hunting rifle, and have during this 
time subjected it to very severe tests. 
These tests have proved that the mount can 
be easily adjusted and that it positively 
“stays put” when 
once adjusted. Also 
the mount is so ac- 
curately made that 
it can be removed 
from the rifle and 
replaced as often as 
desired without 
changing the point of 
impact on the target 


in any way. I am 
showing herewith il 
lustrations of targets 
shot at 100 and 200 
yards in which the 

* This eriticism refers 
to the type of Noske 
mounting made up until 
about three years ago 
We have had no experi- 
ence with the newer 
Noske mounting, but we 
understand that it is 
very much better than 
the old type, and now 
quite satisfactory Ed- 


itor. 


( Continued on p. 24) 
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Goose Loads—10-Gauge Progressive Powders 


ODERN 10-bore guns are a recent pro- 

duction in game guns. Progressive 
powders must be loaded heavily in order to 
burn cleanly, and are not adapted to light 
loads, particularly in such bores as 10. The 
larger the bore of the gun the lighter the 
breech pressure for a given charge or a 
standard charge, and pressure is demanded 
to burn progressive powders. Indeed, the 
greatest difference between progressive pow- 
ders and the bulk or dense is that the former 
demands a fairly high minimum pressure, 
while in bulk powders the pressure may be 


lower and the powders will still burn 
promptly. Hence in 10-gauges both the 
loads, and the arm in which these loads 


are shot, should be heavy. 

We have many old-time 10-bore guns in 
existence, and in the modern revival of the 
gauge these have been brought forth. Some 
of these old guns are made with Damascus 
barrels; others with twist barrels or even 
barrels of laminated steel. The owners, 
knowing the superiority of the big progres- 
sive-powder loads, are anxious to shoot them 
in these guns, notwithstanding the cartridge 
factories’ warning against it. The 10-bore 
guns made twenty-five or thirty years ago 
were intended for moderate charges of pow- 
der; some of them for black powder and 
no more than 1% ounces of shot. Pressures 
with such loads were low—from 3 to 3% 
tons, with which any gun was perfectly safe; 
but today, with the heavy 15¢-ounce loads, 
pressures might occasionally—not as an av- 
erage, but in some one cartridge—run up to 
5 tons. Even an old stub and twist barrel, 
in a gun weighing no more than 734 pounds, 
10-gauge, might withstand this pressure; but 
enough barrels would give way to keep the 
factories very uneasy. It seems that in this 
country we have a tendency to hold our 
cartridge companies and our gun companies 
responsible for what happens to the arms, 
even a quarter of a century after the guns 
are built. The man who blows up a gun 
and doesn’t get killed wants a new piece; 
and if he does get killed the Lord knows 
what his widow wants. It doesn’t take many 
fifty-thousand-dollar damage suits to knock 
some of the profit out of the gun and am- 
munition business. Oddly enough, not the 
ammunition or the gun companies have to 
pay for these blown-up guns in the end, but 
the shooter. Such accidents are added to 
the overhead costs, and we who shoot the 
ammunition have to pay. Therefore, if any 
man threatens to shoot the big progressive- 
powder cartridges in his old Damascus tubes, 
don’t encourage him. 

I remember once on a time when I had 
seemingly exhausted the possibilities of a 
12-bore gun with 3-inch shells, using Sweeley 
loads, 114 ounces of shot, various concen- 
trators and yet wanted more power, I got 
hold of a big 10-bore Ithaca, owned by a 
Dr. Smith, of Madison, Wis., the gun weigh- 
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No. 2 shot, 10-gauge, 75 yards 


ing 11 pounds, with best steel barrels. I 
loaded that gun with a heavy charge of De 
Luxe powder and 2 ounces of No. 2 shot. 
With this charge I killed two geese, all that 
there were in that flock, at 80 yards. The 
same cartridge was used on ducks with No. 
4 shot, and I thought I had the right load. 
Velocities were high, patterns were good, and 
the load killed. I was a bit disappointed, 
then, when the factories brought out a car- 
tridge with no more than 15¢ ounces of 
shot. Not many more 1l-pound guns were 
built, either, these coming down in some 
instances to 8 pounds. However, except as 
to the light guns, I could see the logic of 
the whole thing. If a 2-ounce load at a 
thousand feet or more of instrumental ve- 
locity had been brought out the cartridge 
factories would have been in trouble all the 
time with blown-up guns. They just simply 
had to play more or less safe. A lot of 
people just won’t use judgment; so judge- 
ment has to be supplied them. The fac- 
tories had planned to load 142 ounces of shot 
in 3-inch 12-bore cases, but the matter of 
safety forced them to reduce that shot 
charge a bit. 

In deciding exactly what is a goose load, 
a difference of opinion is sure to develop 
as to sizes of shot. A Canadian friend of 
mine used No. 7 shot on geese, and Henry 
Sharp, the English ballistician, advocates SS, 
a small-sized buckshot, for long-range work 
on geese. A few years ago a couple of 
friends of mine went goose-shooting. The 
big fowl proved very wild, and the only 
two geese killed in a week were shot with 
buckshot. It was either buckshot or no 
geese. But that doesn’t convince me that 
buckshot are the best pellets with which to 
shoot geese, not unless it is also assumed 
that geese could only be killed by chance, 
anyhow. 

This reminds me of a time years ago 
when my brother and I were small boys. 


We had a gun and powder, but no shot 
and no money to buy it with. We had 
plenty of lead and a revolver bullet mold, 
.36 caliber; so ran a lot of bullets and 
loaded the gun with them, six bullets to the 
charge. Every now and then we'd kill a 
squirrel or a rabbit; and if we didn’t kill 
the squirrel we'd see the bark fly around 
him, which was some satisfaction. It is 
the same way with buckshot on geese. The 
bark could be made to fly, if there was any, 
or the sand could be made to fly 200 yards 
away; also geese could and would be missed 
at 50 yards. Therefore the size of shot 
should be selected which would kill at the 
longest range the most uniformly. Keep 
that “most uniformly” in mind, for we 
don’t want to do chance shooting. 

No. 7 shot can be made to kill geese by 
shooting at their heads. No. 6 shot will 
kill geese, up to 60 yards, by shooting at 
their heads and necks. It is much easier, 
however, to hit the big body of a goose 
with a size of shot that will kill him than it 
is to strike his head or neck. Besides, look 
at the geese which would be hurt by the 
small pellets and not killed. Then what 
about the wind affecting small shot when 
driven 80 yards? 

It is my experience that the bigger the 
bird the longer the range at which he can 
be killed, provided the gun and load are 
right. Sixty yards is a tremendous range 
at which to stop quail; but ducks can be 
dropped readily enough at that distance and 
beyond, up to 70 yards. Geese can be 
brought down at 80 yards; but I doubt if 
it can be done with No. 6 shot, or with 
buckshot either, except now and then by a 
lucky hit. I have settled on No. 2 shot as 
the best size for geese, which agrees with 
the cartridge factories’ consensus of opinion 
that comes to the cartridge companies from 
goose-shooters. This of course doesn’t pre- 
clude the use of other sizes. If I could have 
an 8-bore gun I'd shoot No. 1 shot in it, 
and the same process of reasoning might 
demand No. 3 shot for guns smaller than 12. 
Again, some man might have a gun which 
shot 3’s well and didn’t handle No. 2 for 
like percentages. Such things happen. The 
Western Cartridge Co. got hold of a Parker 
10-bore gun which consistently threw pat- 
terns of better than 90 per cent with No. 
3, and did far worse with any other size 
shot whatever. Such a gun happens only 
now and then and wouldn’t disturb the rule 
that no better size of shot than No. 2 is to 
be had for shooting Canadian geese. Brant 
or smaller geese are a different story. Brant 
can be killed readily with No. 4 shot, and 
the same with smow geese and wavies. 

It requires energy to kill game—energy 
stored up in the one missile, as in rifles, or 
energy carried by pellets as in shotguns. It 
is the loss of energy that prevents a shot- 
gun from killing at long range as much as 
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any other one thing. Of course large pellets 
carry their energy to longer ranges than 
small shot, and we are giving a table as 
much to show this as for any other purpose. 
MUZZLE VELOOITY OF ALL LOADS, 1,300 FEET 


Muzzle Instru- Remain- Remaining 
eneryy, mentul ing energy, 
Shot per pel., velocity, velocity, 40 yards, 
size pounds feet 40 yurds, pounds 
2 18.70 1,041 790 6.90 
3 15.10 1,080 770 5.60 
4 12.10 1,012 745 4. 
5 9.50 995 72u 2.93 
6 7.35 970 695 2.10 
7 5.50 950 670 1.45 
7% 4.73 940 645 1.16 
8 3.80 925 620 92 
9 2.80 900 565 53 
10 1.90 875 510 .29 


It is usually considered that a foot-pound 
of energy, as delivered at the distance, will 
afford sufficient energy to kill small birds 
like quail—that is, this amount of energy 
per pellet, reinforced by enough hits, will 
kill such birds. Ducks are supposed to re- 
quire a blow of 1% pounds to each pellet, 
and geese about 3 pounds. Three pellets, 
at the required energy of 1 pound apiece, 
will kill quail; 4 will kill ducks, and 5, geese. 
According to this calculation, 3 pounds of 
energy delivered in three hits should kill a 
quail, 6 pounds of energy delivered by four 
hits ought to stop ducks, and 15 pounds of 
energy delivered by five hits would kill a 
goose. 

The number of hits is of prime impor- 
tance. This is in accordance with the law 
of chance or probability. With five hits on 
a goose the chances are that one strikes a 
vital part, resulting in immediate death. 
One bullet carrying the same energy would 
not or might not do the same thing. I have 
seen birds the size of a quail shot through 
too far back with a .22-caliber bullet car- 
rying 50 pounds of energy or more, and yet 
fly some distance. I once saw a prairie 
chicken fly 300 yards with a 56 Spencer 
carbine bullet through him above where the 
legs join the body. This bullet probably 
carried an energy of 1,500 foot-pounds, yet 
50 foot-pounds of energy in the shape of 
small shot would have made mincemeat of 
that bird. Hence the importance of using 
such shot as will pattern densely at the 
distance, never depending upon one pellet 
striking a single heavy blow. For this rea- 
son it is advisable to use the smallest pel- 
lets that will penetrate either through the 
bird or to the vitals. This doesn’t mean, 
however, that small pellets will have more 
penetration than large. I have heard that 
stated, and the reason given was that the 
large shot carried feathers into the wound, 
or they mashed up, or something happened 
to prevent penetration, where a small pellet 
would have gone right through. An active 
imagination carries us a long way some- 
times. Nevertheless, a multiplicity of hits 
are required for instantaneous killing. As 
an experiment I have tried No. 2 shot on 
ducks. The brids could be brought down, 
but they were rarely knocked out beyond 40 
yards, but slanted down and were alive 
when they struck the water. It is the same 
with geese when BB shot are used. 

Taking the required striking energy on 
geese as 3 foot-pounds, as stated, it is to 
be seen that the smallest size of shot which 
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will afford this energy at 40 yards is No. 5. 
No. 5 shot will kill geese at 40 yards, and 
so will 6’s, but 40 yards is very short rangé 
on geese unless they have decoyed and come 
in right on top of the gun, whereupon any 
size of shot would kill them. We are look- 
ing for a shot size that will take geese up 
to at least 60 yards, and the smallest size is 
4’s, which are, in fact, a little too light. 
Threes, in a gun that shoots this size well, will 
kill geese up to 70 yards. I am told that 
the old-time market gunners used 3’s in their 
muzzle-loaders for everything that came 
along, including geese, swans and crane. 
That doesn’t mean anything except that 
these lads didn’t like to carry a variety 
of loose shot, only to find their guns loaded 
with the wrong size. 

Notwithstanding that we have all heard 
of the difficulty of killing geese at long 
range, I believe that if there is any water- 
fowl that can be killed regularly at 80 
yards it is a goose. Just to satisfy myself 
that the big bird could be hit I cut out the 
body of a goose from cardboard and tacked 
it 80 yards off. Shooting at that silhouette, 
with a 10-gauge load, 15g No. 2 shot, I put 
in, by rounds, 7 pellets, 2, 5, 3, 6, 8, 1, 9, 
5 and 4, an average of 5 pellets to the 
round. The body of the bird was cut 12 
inches long by a greatest depth of 6 inches. 
Not all the geese would have been killed; 
but there were no outright misses, and the 
most of them should have been well hit. I 
am therefore of the opinion that many of 
the birds that are lost at long range were 
missed through faulty holding. A goose is 
a pretty fast flier, and not everybody knows 
precisely where to hold on a passing goose 
at 80 yards. Fred Kimble says take the 
lead at three lengths of the bird, maybe 9 
feet; but in my holding the lead would have 
to be 12 to 15 feet. 

No. 2 shot, standard size, contains 88 
pellets to the ounce, 143 shot to the 15 
ounces. Taking the pattern of one of these 
big 10-bore guns as 80 per cent, which is 
about right, we have 114 pellets in a 30- 
inch circle at 40 yards. The space within 
a 30-inch circle is 707 square inches, and 
including neck and 


we will take the goose, 





10-gauge, 2 ounces No, 2 shot, 11-pound gun, 
distance 40 yards. A 30-inch circle encloses 
the shot 
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wing bones, as 72 square inches, which would 
give us hits in the ratio of 707 to 72, or 
11.6 hits on the body of a goose, with a 
delivered energy of 80 foot-pounds. This 
would kill a goose with great certainty, but 
the distance is only 40 yards and not 80. 
At 80 yards, taking the size of shot that I 
fired at the silhouette, 96 to the ounce, 156 
in the charge, 125 in the pattern, with 30 
per cent in the 80-yard pattern, we have in 
the goose an average of 4.8 pellets—not 
very far from the five hits to the round 
that I made on the silhouette. Not every 
gun will pattern 30 per cent at 80 yards, 
and it might require a Cutts Compensator 
to do that uniformly. 

Some people prefer No. 3 shot for goose- 
shooting, particularly for the smaller geese. 
We will look into this size briefly. No. 3 
shot, standard, runs 109 to the ounce, 177 
to the charge of 15@ ounces. Taking the 
percentage as 80, as before, we have a pat- 
tern of 141.7. This would afford 14.4 hits 
at 40 yards. At 80 the hits should be 5.4 as 
an average. The energy would fall too low 
beyond 65 yards with No. 3 shot, and too 
low with No. 2 shot beyond 75 yards; but 
No. 2’s are the best we can do. 


“SPIRIT GUNS” 

(Continued from page 8) 
their number fell shrieking or silent in the 
prairie grass as the deadly and unheard-of 
continuous firing blazed steadily at them; 
and that at a range so short, chosen for the 
final dash to close quarters, that few if any 
of the young riflemen’s bullets missed. To 
halt, to wheel and dash madly away in any 
direction to escape the ceaseless fire, were 
moves of but an instant; but as they fled 
the guns kept firing at them, and only a few 
escaped unhit. Reloading their magazines 
the youths sprang from their rude barbette 
and ended the desperate work by leaving 
alive no wounded victims. Indeed, for the 
effect of the thing, they riddled every corpse 
with innumerable bullets and dragged the 
whole number to a heap at a distance beyond 
rifle range of their fort, that the survivors 
might return and contemplate the fatal re- 
sults of their terrible encounter with weapons 
that obviously appeared never to need to be 
reloaded at all. 

From that day no other attack was ever 
made upon that pair. Not only were they 
thereafter immune, but the one of them 
I later knew told me that. passing Indian 
bands would make wide detours to avoid 
even the neighborhood of their cabin; or, on 
meeting one of them, would rush off to a 
distance for fear of coming into any prox- 
imity with the awful magic of death that 
they had so terribly exhibited. Once, he 
told me, meeting an Indian whom he had 
reason to believe to have been one of the 
survivors of the fight, the brave, with a face 
of horror exclaimed, “Spirit guns! spirit 
guns!” and was off as fast as his pony 
could gallop. 

Such is the true story of the long-ago in- 
troduction of the repeating rifle to the knowl- 
edge of at least one band of Montana 
Blackfeet. 
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The Small-Bore Rifle of the Future 


OOKING into the future and speculating 

upon what might and probably will hap- 
pen has been a popular pastime ever since 
the birth of man. In the early ages bal- 
listic engineers and their assistants probably 
differed over the drift of coconuts delivered 
with right-hand and left-hand twists. But 
they had no little troubles. The .22 car- 
tridge was unknown, and the small-bore 
shooter never became a pest until after 
David upset the ballistic world by scoring 
the well-known 10 on Goliath’s dome. 

Achievement in small-bore weapons, how- 
ever, was not immediate. Progress was evi- 
dent, but spasmodic. We had a period of 
real accomplishment when the muzzle-loading 
squirrel and match rifle was in its prime. 
There was another between 1880 and 1905, 
when the offhand, Schuetzen game was in 
full swing. Many of the finest .22-caliber 
rifles of all time were included among the 
fancy Ballard, Stevens and Winchester match 
rifles of that period. In those days beauty 
of line and finish, fine triggers, balance and 
proportion were matters of much concern. 
But the cyle of time passed, the Schuetzen 
went out, and the prone, military game 
came in. 

The military rifle is always standardized, 
as it should be; and for the next fifteen or 
twenty years the match rifleman who in- 
sisted upon using individual preferences in 
firearms and equipment was often looked 
upon as a moron and a person who was try- 
ing to win by putting something over on 
his fellow man. The majority ruled. But 
the majority is often wrong and lacking in 
knowledge; and while the military rifle and 
its cartridge passed through a period of 
transition favorable to accuracy, the heavy 
match rifle and the .22 saw but little devel- 
opment; and it was not until the later 
years of the war, the birth of the special 
sniper’s rifle, the Mann barrel and the V 
rest, that real match rifle-shooting, in both 
large and small calibers, became popular. 

About this time the public became more 
tolerant and sensible in the matter of shoot- 
ing rules. Rules, too many of them, and 
the particular type that restrict the initiative. 
ingenuity, personal preferences and the ac- 
tual ability of the shooting crank and the 
experimenter are often a drag on the game. 
They may throw a little more favor toward 
a certain type of arm like the Service rifle. 
but too often they stop development in bet- 
ter firearms and more accurate ammunition. 

For years the use of a rifle which weighed 
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more than 10 pounds, had a barrel longer 
than 30 inches, or a trigger pull less than 3 
pounds was forbidden in most of our public 
matches, both large and small bore. The 
idea seemed to be that if the contestants all 
used the same type of ammunition and rifle, 
scores were altogether a matter of relative 
skill and the best man would always win. 
But no set of rules can prevent the selec- 
tion of more accurately bored or chambered 
barrels, straighter barrels, more carefully 
prepared ammunition, or the acquisition of 
knowledge not available to the general pub- 
lic; and consequently it was probably easier 
for a few men to win a majority of the 
matches than in other times when anyone 
could use any weapon desired, any ammuni- 
tion available and fit the weapon more nearly 
to the man. 

In the small-bore game, the Metropolitan 
Championships and the Sea Girt Fourth of 
July competitions, being civilian-controlled, 
and being attended in their earlier stages 
almost entirely by the cranks of the clan, 
were run on more open lines. It was possible 
to use most any arm and equipment desired, 
and the matches were popular. Of course 
there were certain restrictions from time to 
time, at Sea Girt centering largely on the 
use of the set trigger, the men who had 
actually used set triggers extensively being 
in favor of them and most anything else 
the shooter cared to try. Those of strictly 
military rifle experience preferred the heavier 
pull, with which they were both familiar 
and proficient. But as usual, a sort of 
middle course, as a rule, prevailed. 

These Eastern shoots have helped the 
small-bore game. In some places they have 
practically made it. Whenever a rifle shoot 
boasts of a thousand to two thousand dollars 
worth of merchandise and cash prizes it 
can. well be classed as a real success. 

These matches, with the National Matches, 
more nearly military in rule and conduct on 
account of the Dewar competitions, have 
been both directly and indirectly responsible 
for better small-bore rifles and .22 long-rifle 
ammunition. The target-shooter is always 
clamoring for finer accuracy, straighter shoot- 
ing rifles and ammunition. Public gatherings 
also help to disseminate information about 


such extras as special handmade stocks, 
fine sights, telescopes, both spotting and 
rifle, special lots of ammunition, relative 


excellence of the different brands and com- 
mon everyday range dope. 
The public matches help to give the | 


small-bore rifle its future. Some of these 
improvements will be the result of sug- 
gestions the gist of which are carried back 
and put into production. We will also have 
improvements which happen partly by acci- 
dent, as the abolition of the 10-pound weight 
limit following the discovery that the .22 
Springfield, on account of the long .30-caliber 
receiver being used, weighed over 10 pounds 
when equipped with one of the heavier tele- 
scope rifle sights and the shing. This arm 
being practically the official .22, the rules 
had to be modified to conform. 

The extra couple of pounds’ leeway in 
weight allowed the use of many rifles much 
better suited than lighter models to give 
accuracy from the first shot fired. This is 
very important, particularly in single-entry 
competitions like the Sea Girt Champion- 
ship, and re-entry matches in which sighting 
shots or targets are not allowed. The in- 
creased weight limit permitted the use of 
many Peterson - Ballards, Pope -Winchesters 
and the like, rebuilt 52’s with barrels heavier 
than that originally supplied on this model, 
and other weapons so popular in the Metro- 
politan and Sea Girt shoots, and in the 
Wimbledon small-bore at Perry. Small-bore 
shooters should always remember, however, 
that no .22 with a barrel longer than 30 
inches or a pull of less than 3 pounds is 
permitted in the Dewar. Rules for this 
competition were made in Great Britain, and 
over there they use practically no heavy- 
barrel .22’s. 

In America there is a greatly increased 
tendency to try pressure barrel .22’s. Most 
of these have barrels an inch to an inch and 
a quarter at the muzzle as well as at the 
breech. An untapered barrel as a rule 
shoots more accurately, particularly when 
cold, than a thin, tapered barrel; but it is 
without that quality known as balance, and 
in addition it is difficult to hold steadily in 
firing long strings. And of course it is 
homely—extremely so. 

Heavy-barreled .22’s with barrels 34 to 
7/8 inch at the muzzle shoot so consistently 
and balance so much better than the un- 
tapered style that it is probably only the 
occasional shooter who can actually average 
better with the Mann type. Absolute ac- 
curacy from Mann V rest, and when ob- 
tained from the shoulder, is not always 
the same; and it is well to remember that 
too much weight is more difficult to control 
than not enough. 


The most popular small-bores of the 





An example of what may some day be a standard model of small-bore rifle 
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future will probably be of two or three 
general types. One will be a_bolt-action 
modeled largely after the 52 Winchester and 
the .22 Springfield; but of course there will 
be gradual developments in this as there 
have been to date in both the Winchester and 
the Springfield. The bolt-action of the 
future will likely have a barrel about a 
pound heavier than that on the present 
Model 52. It may also be an inch or two 
longer. A successful set trigger will prob- 
ably be developed, specially for a rifle of this 
type and be supplied as an extra when de- 
sired. Palm rests for the bolt-action .22 
will also be available. These, by the way, 
are thoroughly practical, we having used 
four or five different models of them on 52 
Winchesters in the writer’s home club. We 
use them for offhand shooting. The bar of 
the palm rest is threaded at the upper end 
and is screwed into a threaded hole in the 
lower receiver plate, a short distance in 
front of the trigger guard. On account of 
the thinness of this plate it is sometimes 
necessary to attach a small metal piece on 
the inside of the plate, so that the palm 
rest shank can screw farther into solid 
metal. Another method of preventing the 
stripping of the short threaded portion is 
to have a rubber or metal washer on the 
metal shank, so placed that it fits up 
tightly against the outside of the plate 
when the palm rest is screwed into place. 
The addition of a palm rest and a set 
trigger makes a very nice offhand rifle out 
of either the 52 or the Springfield, although 
another pound of barrel would be a big help 
in steady holding. 

The bolt-action .22 of the future will 
probably have the upper tang run back like 
those on Winchester, Ballard and Stevens sin- 
gle-shot .22’s, so that a tang peepsight can be 
securely mounted thereon. The bolt travel 
may need to be shortened to allow this, or 
it may be necessary to design a special form 
of knockdown-and-fly-up tang sight which 
the bolt will ride over. A somewhat faster 
lock-time and a shorter striker travel will 
follow as natural developments. 

Another popular type of small-bore rifle 
will probably be a single-shot heavy-barreled 
Martini. This will unquestionably be a 
solid frame model to secure a higher degree 
of accuracy than is obtainable 
with takedown Martinis; and the 
present Martini receiver will be 
redesigned so that the trigger is 
the proper distance ahead of the 
pistol grip. There is a great 
deal of complaint at present 
about the*¢stocks on Martinis, 
particularly the B. S. A. Martini, 
not fitting the shooter; but I 
feel quite confident that this is 
not due to a defect in the shape 
of the stock, but is due entirely 
to the fact that the trigger is 
one-half inch too far forward to 
be used comfortably by a short- 
fingered man. One method that 
has been used to try to overcome 
this difficulty has been to attach 
a short pistol-grip piece in where 


100 yards. 
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The stock of the .22 match rifle of the 

future should fit the hand like this, so 
‘ that perfect control of the trigger is 

possible. A rifle so stocked is much 
easier to shoot 





a pistol grip ought to be; but this is merely 
a makeshift, as the trigger itself is too far 


forward. But the action can be adjusted 
so that it will give probably the quickest and 
smoothest trigger pull of any action on the 
market. It also allows the use of a tang 
peepsight exactly where it ought to be. 

If the Martini were redesigned so that 
the trigger could be comfortably reached 
and it were possible to clean the rifle 
from the breech as easily as other single- 
shots, it would almost certainly be the 
preference of most small-bore shooters who 
like the single-shot- rifles. 

The third type of rifle will probably be 
a redesigned single-shot hammer model with 
a general outline much like that of the 
high-grade single-shot Stevens rifle, but it 
will be made of better material and better 
finished in regard to the action. Whether 
or not we ever get such a rifle of course 
will depend upon the popularity of small- 
bore shooting in the future and how much 
demand there is for a rifle of this type. If 
a new single-shot of the above style is 
produced it probably will and it certainly 
should be designed with less drop between 
the breech and the comb of the stock than 
existing models, so that a short-stem tang 
peepsight can be mounted on top of the 
tang, and so that the rifle will fit the hand 
better in prone shooting. One result of 


such a redesign would be that raising the 
tang and grip would move the hand farther 
from the trigger, which would automatically 
seem to increase the length of pull, and 
short-fingered shooters would make the same 





Two groups shot by E. R. Burkins on 50-yard small-bore target. 
Today these are exceptional 50-yard 10-shot groups. 
generation groups of this size may be considered nothing unusual at 
Barrel boring, ammunition manufacture, and sighting 
should by that time make such 100-yard groups not only possible but 


probable with the .22 


Within another 
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complaints that are now made about the 
Martini unless the trigger itself were moved 
back to correspond. 

Personal preferences of the more experi- 
enced shooters would therefore indicate that 
in the future we will probably have two 
models of single-shots, each with heavy 
barrels, each of which may be fitted with 
set triggers, tang peepsights and the other 
extras which will make these rifles ideally 
adapted to both prone and offhand target- 
shooting. Large and long fore arms would 
make them comfortable for use in both 
positions. The bolt-action .22 would prob- 
ably be used more extensively in the prone 
position than offhand on account of the fact 
that it would be harder to give it a first- 
class set-trigger trigger pull. 

In the future, ammunition for all .22’s 
will probably be seated in the barrel with a 
greater precision than is now possible. Bar- 
rel bore and chamber dimensions of all .22’s 
will almost certainly be standard, and bullets 
and cartridge cases will also be manufac- 
tured to these standard dimensions. If this 
one step is accomplished it will do more 
than any other three or four improvements 
combined to raise the average accuracy ob- 
tainable from small-bore weapons. This is 
particularly true in the case of the man who 
has neither the skill, the time nor the op- 
portunity to do very much testing of various 
lots of ammunition in a given rifle barrel. 
It would also make conditions much better 
for the ammunition manufacturers and also 
for the rifle-barrel manufacturers; because 
if all barrels were made to a given standard 
of boring, and kept within certain well- 
defined and small tolerances, ammunition 
can be made by anyone to that given 
standard and it would not therefore be nec- 
essary to worry about making bullets and 
cartridges which would fit a wide difference 
in bore and chamber dimensions, as is now 
the case. 

Six or seven years ago Mr. E. Newitt, the 
well-known English small-bore shooter, told 
me that in his opinion standardization of .22 
barrel and ammunition would do more to 
increase the popularity of small-bore shoot- 
ing than any other one thing. There is 
every reason to believe that he was right 
because it is easily proven that a barrel 
which is bored and chambered 
for a certain cartridge will shoot 
more accurately with that car- 
tridge than one which is made to 
handle a variety of ammunition. 

If standardization of barreis 
and ammunition is accomplished, 
and ballistic developments ad- 
vance as they have done during 
the last five or six years, it is 
reasonable to expect that groups 
averaging about an inch per 100 
yards, up to 200, will be the gen- 
erally expected standard of ac- 
curacy for .22’s, and that the 
small-bore will be used right 
along at 300 yards. One-half 
inch to three-fourths inch 10-shot 
groups at 100 yards may be 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Quick-Draw Stuff 


HE days of heroes who specialized in 

the flash-and-a-funeral brand of pistol- 
shooting have about passed into the forgotten 
time of the buffalo, and of war paint on the 
aborigines instead of on the flappers. This 
statement having been made thus boldly, 
possibly the following will rate as an ex- 
planation, which is given thus: Many a 
law-abiding man who lives in some fortunate 
State where the Constitution is still func- 
tioning may at some time need to engage in 
pursuits where he must carry a weapon. 
Bank messengers, paymasters and their as- 
sistants, jewelry salesmen and others whose 
business call for the transportation of porta- 
ble valuables, as well as the citizen whose 
business takes him abroad, either to parts 
unpoliced, or after nightfall even in his home 
city, may well ponder on personal protection 
that really protects. To this individual I 
sing this ballad. 

The average man seems to consider that 
the purchase and loading of a Colt or Smith 
& Wesson, and stowing it somewhere about 
his person or handbag, gives all the needed 
security. 

Delightful to recall is the case of a cer- 
tain bank messenger who in his line of duty 
carried his automatic pistol locked up in 
the bag with the funds he was in charge of. 
He stated that he had practiced unlocking 
the bag and taking the pistol out several 
times. 

To get down to actual service conditions, 
the average man in such line of work, or 
the man who desires self-protection, is best 
fitted with a short, medium-caliber revolver 
or pocket automatic pistol in a properly de- 
signed and fabricated holster, so worn that 
he can draw the weapon in a very limited 
space, and get to work on his antagonist ere 
the said antagonist knows what’s up. 

As to the individual preference in weapons, 
no one can be sure of another’s needs or 
preference. I will merely say that most men 
who select a weapon to carry concealed 
usually choose either a pocket automatic 
pistol, of .32 or .380 caliber in the main, or 
a revolver of short barrel and of .32 or .38 
caliber, the general choice seemingly being 
either the .32-20 or .38 Special, in the mili- 
tary type. The .32 and .38 Police models, 
with the arm bored for the .32 long or the 
old standard .38 S. & W. load, do not seem 
very popular out here in the Northwest, 
although more so farther east. 

Having thus stated the weapon question 
briefly, let us pass on to the methods of 
bringing the barker into use in such time 
and manner as will bring the desired results. 
We favor three methods, hereinafter de- 
scribed in detail: 

The first method, and one having much to 
recommend it to the ordinary user, is 
nothing less than that of the old side-coat 
pocket. The fact that a man has his hand 
in the pocket may mean little to the average 
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person, but to the initiated it is apt to spell 
trouble in large and smoky doses. A re- 
volver of .38 caliber, with a short barrel and 
the new cartridge with heavy bullet, or even 
the older cartridge catalogued as .38 Police 
Positive and having the flat-point bullet, is 
fearfully effective within the distances at 
which the average man is apt to have to use 
a weapon in self-defense. 

Some favor not drawing the weapon at 
all, and just letting go through the cloth of 
the pocket. While it is perfectly true that 
this is fearfully effective at close range, 
preferably not more than arm’s length, still 
it is limited, with absolute certainty of a 
second shot, to just one weapon—the old 
hammerless Smith & Wesson. The revolver 
with short barrel and hammer spur cut off 
may do all right, but there is danger of the 
firing pin catching on the pocket lining as 
the hammer comes back, and thus tying up 
the gun for a possibly needed second shot. 
The automatic is usually a complete failure 
after the second shot, and in most cases the 
first is all that can be relied upon, as the 
ejected empty case flies back into the ejector 
port after rebounding from the pocket lining, 
where it has been thrown by the functioning 
of the action, and thus jams the action of 
the pistol. The good old hammerless has 
none of these faults, as the only external 
moving part—the cylinder— offers no pos- 
sible method of catching to jam or stick. 

Shooting through the pocket in this manner 
means, of course, that the garment is to be 
damaged. To what extent one values a coat 
as compared with his existence is a matter 
for each to settle to his own liking. I long 
since decided that coats were not very ex- 
pensive as compared with wooden garments 
with satin lining and screws for buttons. 

But hitting anything requires some prac- 


The proper draw from shoulder spring holster 


tice, naturally; and an old garment is ex- 
actly the thing to wear. If black powder is 
used one must also be on the alert to prevent 
the flash from the powder from setting his 
clothing alight. It’s a grand sight indeed 
to see some staid financier leap wildly away 
from the firing point and dash madly to 
the creek, to fall therein. 


Serviceable work is just simply a matter 
for one to decide on for himself. I person- 
ally believe the ability to land a bullet in a 
foot circle at 10 feet, firing from the pocket, 
to be all the accuracy one requires under 
circumstances that make a deliberate aim im- 
possible. Such, for instance, as the chap 
with his cap drawn low and a handkerchief 
over the lower part of his mug, who saun- 
ters out of the alley as you pass along, and 
says, “Hey, you!” He is not aiming to dis- 
cuss the European loan with you, but rather 
intends to request a present of your val- 
uables. 

Personally, when carrying a weapon under 
such conditions I have it resting on butt and 
muzzle in the pocket, butt to the rear and 
muzzle pointing forward, as in this position 
the hand falls naturally on it in firing posi- 
tion when grasped. Practice will develop 
the necessary ability, I find, to draw the 
weapon from the pocket, and fire with suf- 
ficient accuracy at close range to make a 
personal attack a matter of small possibility 
on the part of the average thug. 


Now we will proceed to the use, and com- 
fortable carrying in concealment, of weapons 
where supplementary means are used to 
house the artillery. I refer to the hip pocket 
and shoulder holsters as obtainable today. 
Both have their respective merits, and will 
be treated in detail. 


The older type of shoulder holster—the 
pouch or bucket type that is now becoming 
obsolete with the perfection of the spring 
type—is so seldom in use, and so difficult 
to draw rapidly from, that I’m not going 
to waste time and effort in saying more 
than that it seems to be no better a method 
of carrying a weapon concealed than the belt 
one, and certainly lacks the speed of other 
means. The pistol is also apparently more 
apt to drop from one of them when the 
wearer is stooping than from any other type I 
know of, several of my friends having 
been wounded or experienced narrow escapes 
when this has happened and they were carry- 
ing the older types of weapons without de- 
pendable safety devices. 

The shoulder spring holster, as built to- 
day by reputable men, is truly an almost 
perfect method of using a weapon rapidly, 
and is about as nearly foolproof as we can 
hope to see, in my mind. The weapon is 
well covered from contact with the clothing. 
only the grip of the revolver or pistol ap- 
pearing in the better types. And yet these 
holsters are so designed that a good oper- 
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ator can stand with an object like a hand- 
kerchief in his hand, drop the object so 
held, and draw the weapon with the same 
hand and place a bullet in a man-sized mark 
at close range ere the object dropped reaches 
the ground. And if that is not practical 
quick work, please let me know of just 
what such work consists. 

It may be well to state here that for the 
shoulder spring holster a weapon with the 
square butt should be selected. Of course 
it’s a matter of personal preference, just like 
everything else; but a revolver with a square 
butt, the last half of the butt roughened if 
this has not been previously done at the 
factory, is far more easily gotten into action 
than is the smooth-grip, round-butt model. 

Here it may be well to say that my pet 
plan for giving this desirable feature to 
plain butts is to remove the grip plates and 
after wrapping a bit of leather around the 
metal of the butt to prevent marring it 
with the jaws of the vise, into which it is 
next screwed, hold the edge of a rather 
coarse file against the metal, and strike light 
blows with a hammer against the file, thus 
causing many minute indentations from the 
teeth to appear in the metal. I far prefer 
this to the plan of filing corrugations across 
the butt, as it does not disturb the finish 
to any appreciable degree, and gives a very 
secure contact to the hand. 

Here may be a hint to the uninitiated; 
you do not draw the gun from a shoulder 
spring holster as from a pouch, but drop 
the crotch of the hand, between thumb and 
palm, over the butt as it projects from the 
holster, with a downward slapping motion, 
jerking the butt down and forward at once, 
and the gun comes out naturally. You aim 
with a continued motion of the hand after 
drawing thus; and a certain amount of prac- 
tice will enable you to either cock the arm 
(if you are using a single-atcion, or a dou- 
ble-action thumb-cocked for the shot), or 
else to operate the double-action gun as a 
straight double-action. After some use and 
a little practice you will find the shot being 
discharged, and pretty close on, without 
conscious thought or effort upon your part, 
I believe. 

For any weapon of really serious caliber, 
say .45, or even .38 Special, certainly with 
barrel of over 4 inches in length, I in- 
variable recommend the shoulder spring 
holster; and at the risk of being termed a 
number of unpleasant things will say that I 
use the Hardy in both hip pocket and shoul- 
der spring models, having found them to be 
the most dependable after long use. 

One thing that must be watched with care 
is the material of which the shoulder holster 
is made. This should be of a good grade 
of leather, well finished to avoid chafing the 
clothing, and with enough material in the 
shoulder strap which is used to support the 
weight of the outfit to prevent cutting and 
thus irritating the muscles of the shoulder. 
The loop running around the back and under 
thé opposite armpit should also be of good 
material, but of soft stock and about three- 
fourths of an inch in width, to prevent cut- 
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ting and chafing. 
for fit, as well. 

Some demand a loop for a button at the 
lower end of the shoulder holster, to attach 
it to the band of the trousers, and so prevent 
the weapon from swinging about as the 
wearer walks. I do not care for this feature, 
as I wish my gun swung free; but many 
like it and order it when having holsters 
made up. 

Next in order, perhaps, should come the 
hip-pocket holster, and some remarks as to 
its use. For a light weapon, such as the 
5- and 6-shot police revolvers, using nothing 
more powerful than the old .38 S. & W., or 
the pocket automatic pistols, I am of the 
opinion that this holster answers about every 
purpose, unless one is in need of something 
quite powerful. 

The holster should be cut and sewn in 
such a manner that the barrel of the weapon 
points backward as well as downward, say 
at an angle of 45 degrees, thus causing the 
butt to point upward and backward at about 
the same angle. Thus, the weapon is not 
brought upward to clear it from the holster 
when drawn hurriedly, but is drawn with a 
sweeping motion, and comes clear of the 
leather easily and much more speedily than 
with the older types of holsters. 

The retaining strap, to be worn attached to 
a button down on the lower right of the 
outside of the pocket, is not attached to the 
bucket of the holster, but to the stiff leather 
backing or base. This in turn is reinforced, 
and gradually bends and takes the curve of 
the hip as it is being worn. 

The reason for the attachment of the 
strap thus is that it will not cause the 
weapon to be bound by the leather of the 
bucket as it is drawn hurriedly, but leaves 
the edge of the bucket free. I may say that 
the Hardy holster is made with this feature 
now on all orders. 

Belt holsters? I never use them now, 
save to show someone how one should, or 
should not, be worn in order to secure good 
results. I may as well state, however, that 
I prefer one without a flap, and so cut that 
the muzzle of the gun points a wee bit to 
the rear, and the butt inclined a trifle for- 
ward of the muzzle as it rides. This makes 
for a quick draw, as does the hip-pocket 
holster described heretofore. This in refer- 
ence to the right hip holster, of course. 

As to a cross-body draw, the position of 
the weapon is exactly reversed, as is its 
angle on the belt—butt forward of muzzle, 
as regards angle (“forward” being with ref- 
erence to wearer), but reversed with refer- 
ence to position on belt. Many police of- 
ficers, such as Sergt. J. H. Young, or Brig- 
ham, as his intimates call him, the present 
world champion police shot, and instructor 
of the world-beating Portland (Oreg.) Police 
Team, favors the cross-body draw, and I 
note that about all the plain-clothes men 
seem to do likewise. 

Now, having gone into detail as regards 
the approved methods for transporting the 
firearm selected, and securing it in a hurry 
when needed, let us take up the problem of 
practical practice, to the end that when the 
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gun is needed one will be at least in shape 
to use it intelligently. 

Personally, I can not favor a course of 
practice at black spots on a white back- 
ground as preparation for a possible need to 
use a gun in self-defense. The thug may 
have on a full evening outfit a la Picadilly, 
but the chances are that we will be apt to 
meet him garbed as inconspicuously as pos- 
sible. And to accustom one’s self to such 
a mark get a suit of old clothing, or an old 
coat, and stuff it with straw, excelsior, etc., 
and practice firing at that in a hurry. An 
imaginary belt buckle is about the right 
part of the anatomy to cover; and, the eyes 
being directed toward this spot, the gun 
drawn and fired with one sweeping swift mo- 
tion will usually get results. 

Really, the best plan is to have an as- 
sistant posted as to what to do, and when. 
Have him swing the dummy around a corner 
on a fishpole, saying, “Hands up!” and 
draw and fire as fast as you can, being sure, 
of course, that said assistant understands 
what he is to do, and does not step around 
and ask for instructions when you are look- 
ing for the dummy. 

Tossing a tin can in the air and drawing 
and firing with the same hand you have 
done the tossing with, is also fine and ex- 
acting preparation—really the post-graduate 
degree of the course, so to speak, I’d say. 

Regarding a house weapon, I am going to 
utter words of rank heresy now. I will 
recommend nothing else but one of the little 
single-shot 410-gauge pistols, with barrel of 
either 8 or 12% inches. These may be 
used with either ball or shot loads, and one 
can certainly do more damage in the dark 
with a load of medium-sized pellets than 
with a revolver or pistol, such as the av- 
erage citizen keeps about. Further, for a 
woman I believe this to be the best possible 
weapon about a house, where concealment 
and portability are not so neecssary. 

With this miniature shotgun both hands 
may be easily used to secure better aim, 
which is not true of revolver or automatic. 
One shell only is available without reloading, 
I'll grant, but one shot usually discourages 
and cows, or drives away, an invader in a | 
house. Further, the average crook fears a | 
shotgun more than the single-missile weapon, 
which he rightly figures a woman can not | 
hit anything with anyhow. 

But a bad actor will not rush a door or 
crawl through a window of a house where | 
a determined party is waiting for him with 
a loaded .410, while vicious dogs, or even 
cattle, can be driven away with a shot load 
without permanent injury, or can be killed 
if necessary with the ball load furnished 
for these little weapons. 

Incidentally, we stick the 7% chilled shot 
right along into well-seasoned fir at all 
ranges up to 75 yards. Not any pattern is 
made, of course, but scattering shot will be 
found buried that far in every case I have 
tried; so don’t think the little gun will not J 
shoot. 

For the man in a car on the road, or in 
town, the choice of weapons is not so wide; 
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Putting The Idea Across 


PECIALLY skilled riflemen are apt to 

consider excellent shooting a purely me- 
chanical operation, something which pertains 
to themselves, their own training of them- 
selves, the utility of telescopes and anemom- 
eters. The average company commander in 
the Army. has quite a different task. He 
must teach, not merely learn. His problem 
becomes one of educational psychology, of 
principles governing successful instruction as 
well as of ordinary leadership. Furthermore, 
though the competitive shot may enter a 
match or not, at his own sweet will, the 
company commander must, must, must teach his 
men to shoot. Reports have to be rendered 
which will specify how many and by what 
authority men were excused from firing. 
They have taken the passage out of the 
regulations, but higher commanders still 
ask for explanations if the percentage of men 
who qualify falls below the standard. Satis- 
factory results have been achieved in one or- 
ganization in the face of more than normal 
difficulties, and the story may be recounted 
as a sample in method. 


The Army and Navy Register, of June 4, 
1927, said: 

“Headquarters Company of the 16th 
Brigade, at Fort Howard, Md., is not 
armed with the rifle, and spends most of 
its training time on clerical staff work, 
signal communications, and animal trans- 
portation. Three-quarters of the men in 
the organization are on company special 
duty. Unfamiliar with the ‘feel’ of the 
rifle, they have had difficulty with their 
annual target seasons, authorized to fire 
for pay with it, and required to fire by 
immediate commanders. 

“In the 1927 record practice just closed, 
this company added to its already bril- 
liant achievements by qualifying 93 per 
cent of the organization, bettering the 53 
per cent of 1926 and the 46.8 per cent 
of 1925 by substantial margins. Firing 
Course C with its two difficult ranges off- 
hand and kneeling and only three other 
ranges to average the scores higher, and 
using only the 10-inch bull’s-eye without 
a chance at the big black 26-inch circle, 
this company plunged into the target sea- 
son with thoroughness and determination. 
Special attention was devoted to prelim- 
inary work and personal effort was de- 
voted to every border-line case. 

“The average score was 40.6 points per 
range. The 28 members of the company 
qualified as follows: Four Expert, 7 Sharp- 
shooter, 15 Marksman, and 2 unqualified. 
Each month 41 extra dollars come over 
the pay table to this company. The aver- 
age score was 203 out of a possible 250 
in Course C, which is the equivalent of 
284 out of the possible 350 in Course A. 
This is a striking improvement over last 


By Captain “X” 


[Editor’s Note——This article should be of 
particular interest to club secretaries, and to 
the National Guard and Regular Army men 
who read this magazine. | 


season’s average of 181, and the 
is being generally congratulated 
accomplishment.” 


Further data is contained in 
fantry Journal for October, 1927, 
is stated: 


“Thirteen men who had fired Course C 
with the company the previous year raised 
the average for their group from 35.8 points 
per range in 1926 to 41.8 points per 
range in 1927. Eleven men newly en- 
listed in the organization, two within six 
months and seven within four months, fired 
for an average of 39.8 points per range. 
Of four transfers from other companies, 
three who had previously fired Course A 
for an average of 37.7 per range, now 
averaged 43.2 per range on the much 
more difficult Course C. The other ‘trans- 
fer’ and a single recruit fell down badly 
and failed to qualify * * *. The lowest 
score for 1927 was 60 points above the 
lowest for 1926.” 

Something of the increases effected in the 
scores of a few of the veterans of the previ- 
ous season may be understood by comparing 
a half-dozen individual records: 
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Name 1926 1927 Gain 
ee 135 196 61 
EY ei Fa Sed ds ae edge 145 197 52 
Polderhauer .......:¢ 144 196 52 
WR © o.ndecssewe 197 222 25 
DED. A65c690 cesnes 189 213 24 
WN sas cewsescescad 201 216 15 

Let that suffice for results. The figures 


given above are ample testimony that some- 
thing had happened. This article is written 
primarily to expound the reasons for the 
results, and the figures given are given at 
all simply to indicate that what follows is 
not merely theoretical wind-blowing or pen- 
scratching. Definite evidence of this sort is 
necessary in this instance because the entire 
methods of approach were psychological and 
the average Army officer scorns as “high- 
brow” and condemns categorically as unprac- 
tical any suggestions that educational psy- 
chology might be useful in military training. 
They still pooh-pooh any reference to the 
“Alpha Tests” of the war-time mobilization. 

Now, do not imagine that I am coming 
forward with any trick system to supplant 
the excellent “Rifle Marksmanship” pamphlet 
which the War Department publishes. That 
pamphlet was followed explicitly and in de- 
tail save in one instance. Other unavoidable 
daily work like the care of nineteen animals 
and the conduct of headquarters paperwork 
prevented the instruction being given in con- 
secutive periods in a few days, and the or- 
ganization had to accept the handicap of 
spreading preparatory preliminary exercises 
and instruction practice over five weeks, with 
only three afternoons a week. Save for this, 
the pamphlet was followed. But hosts of 


company commanders are following the 
pamphlet. This company had followed it 
before. It was what was done in addition 


that told heavily on the final tally sheet. 

Every single additional bit of effort was 
exerted in conformity with sound educational 
psychology and was determined upon as an 
application of a recognized teaching principle 
suitable to the situation at hand. The com- 
pany commander, whose name he does not 
desire to have mentioned, studied his prob- 
lems, found the principles that governed, and 
then applied them. To make his method 
clear it is best, therefore, to avoid a narra- 
tive of his reason and to make this article a 
simple statement of principles, with notes on 
how each one was applied. 


“Practice makes perfect” is only a half- 
truth. Only practice with zeal and ef- 
fort is likely to bring improvement. 

At the commencement of the target sea- 
son, every last man of the organization was 
brought to an assembly. There the officers 
of the organization started to build up a high 
morale. They referred to some signal 
achievements of the unit on past occasions. 
They expressed the conviction that that com- 
pany could do anything it set out to do. All 
students are convinced of the great value of 
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incentive in helping one to improve. Posters 
were placed about the barracks which said 
simply: “Expert Rifleman, $5 per month. 
Sharpshooter, $3 per month.” Prizes were 
announced for the high-score men in various 
groups, and at various ranges, and especially 
prizes for improvement over previous scores. 


Emulation is an effective spur to action. 

On some of the posters placed about the 
squad-rooms there were charted high per- 
centages attained by other organizations in 
the Army, with a designation of the high 
percentage desired for this little company, 
and the words, “We can.” 


One should always begin by doing a thing 
as nearly as possible in the way it ts 
eventually to be done. 

Preparatory work started early in the 
year when caps were being worn instead of 
campaign hats. The actual shooting would 
be in hats, and it was essential that the eye 
be trained in the way it would be used. 
Special permission was therefore sought and 
secured for this unit to wear hats during the 
instruction periods, even though the remainder 
of the garrison stil! wore the winter cap. 
For the same reason, all drills and sighting 
and aiming exercises were conducted as far 
as possible with the back to the sun, since 
the range work would be held with the firers 
facing east and away from an afternoon sun 
which would shine directly on the targets. 


Repetition is of immense value in the learn- 
ing process. 

It was not enough to devote instruction 
periods to the necessity of holding the breath 
while shooting, of squeezing the trigger 
steadily and evenly, of plotting down every 
shot, or “calling” where the firer thinks the 
bullet would strike before waiting for the 
target to be marked. The company officers 
went to the ink bottle and the drawing board 
and turned out two dozen posters which em- 
phasized these points over and over again 
with sufficient variety of design to avoid 
monotony. So for five weeks, wherever a 
man turned in squad-room or recreation hall, 
he saw staring him in the face a brilliantly 
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colored drawing, and the injunction, ‘Call 
Your Shot” or “Hold Your Breath” or 
“Squeeze the Trigger” or “Plot Down Every 
Shot.” He had been taught on the drill field 
the correct alignment of rear sight on the 
rifle, front sight, and the bull’s-eye. He had 
practiced it in aiming exercises. But that 
was not enough. On every single poster 
there appeared, either as the central design 
or in a corner vignette, a black-and-white 
representation of the three points in correct 
alignment. So closely was the detail watched 
that the represented edges of the rear sight 
and of the front sight on each of these were 
blurred and jagged, and the bull’s-eye was 
clear cut and smooth-edged, thus reiterating 
again and again the injunction that the eye 
must be focused on the bull’s-eye and not 
on the sights of the rifle itself. It is honestly 
and firmly believed that these posters, upon 
which a great deal of time and effort was 
put, were the principal causes of the success- 
ful outcome of the target season. They were 
attractively lettered in several colors. They 
had touches of humor now and then, like the 
injunction to “Hold your breath,’ accom- 
panied by a magazine-cover picture of a div- 
ing girl, and an amusing little rhyme about 
rifle-shooting in the Scotch dialect. They 
everyone of them repeated the sight align- 
ment and the picture of the white disk mark- 
ing a hit on the bull’s-eye of the target. 


An interesting and important trait in human 
nature is the desire for some symbol 
whereby one’s status may be socially 
established and declared. 

We have of course the Expert, Sharp- 
shooter, and Marksman badges. These badges 
were represented on the posters already men- 
tioned. They were cut out of illustrations in 
military supplies manufacturers’ catalogues 
and were pasted on some of the posters, to 
indicate that that essentially human trait and 
desire might be fulfilled. Even the special 
prizes were social symbols—distinctive gold 
uniform buttons. If persons under instruc- 
tion are considered simply a big gang, one 
psychological writer has gone to the extreme 
of declaring that the tendency in such cir- 
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cumstances is for the individual to fall to 
or below the level of the poorest of the gang. 
The “individual instruction” system of teach- 
ing rifle marksmanship in the Army obviates 
that danger to some extent. But individual 
attention is also needed. It was continually 
repeated, by word of mouth and on the 
posters, that “‘rifle-firing is a mechanical op- 
eration which anyone fit to be a soldier can 
do well.” The personal pride was appealed 
to. Personal interest was appealed to. The 
company was told that such-and-such a num- 
ber of hours would be devoted to this work, 
and that the individual might just as well get 
something out of it for himself—extra pay 
for high qualification, prize for his standing 
among his mates, and prestige as a real 
soldier who is a soldier. The captain spared 
no words or pains to let it be clearly under- 
stood that he considered rifle-shooting a basic 
qualification for a _ soldier, whether that 
soldier be mule-skinner, telephone-lineman, 
or desk-clerk. The work he personally put 
on the posters was purposely done—and it 
took many evenings and holiday afternoons— 
at a place where enlisted men of the unit 
could see him at work and pass the word 
along that “the old man” was “keen for 
good shooting.” The officers were on the job 
and on every man every minute of the in- 
struction periods and shooting. 

Two other steps were taken which had a 
great mental effect upon the personnel ot 
the company, though neither of them can be 
pinned down as exactly conforming to any 
specific and detailed psychological doctrine. 
The first had to do with the rifles themselves 
and the soldiers’ confidence in their weapons. 
The company was not normally equipped with 
rifles and did not handle them at daily drills 
as “rifle’ companies do. To impress upon 
each man that his was a good shooting iron, 
the company commander purposely made a 
great deal of fuss and flurry with careful 
mechanical inspections in advance of the 
beginning of work. When the rifles were 
secured from the adjacent ordnance depot, 
they were carefully and conspicuously sub- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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N THE Dope Bag of the March issue of 

THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN I notice in- 
formation is requested relative to a book on 
cougar hunting. While I do not know of 
any such book I can give some first-hand in- 
formation on the subject, having successfully 
hunted cougar in different parts of British 
Columbia with some of the greatest cougar 
hunters and trackers, I believe, in the North- 
west. There are more cougar killed each 
winter in any of the districts to which I will 
refer than in any two States on the Pacific 
coast of the United States. 
This is a matter of rec- 
ord, as these records are 
carefully kept by the 
Game Conservation Board 
of British Columbia, at 
Victoria. 

Vancouver Island is 
one section where cougar 
are plentiful—in fact too 
plentiful for the welfare 
of all other game. But- 
tle’s Lake is one locality 
in the north-central sec- 
tion of the island where 
cougar hunting can be 
had plentifully and profit- 
ably, as it is a rough, 
wild country, with only 
an occasional trapper be- 
ing found in this vicinity. 
Most of this iarge and 
beautiful lake is  sur- 
rounded by _ Strathcona 
Park, which is a _ large 
game preserve. I believe 
I am the only citizen of 
the United States who 
ever obtained permission 
to hunt cougar in this 
preserve, and was granted this permission 
only because I hunted with a British Colum- 
bia nationally known cougar hunter who hap- 
pens to also be a deputy provincial police 
officer. 

In this particular district we used dogs 
exclusively. When I say dogs I do not mean 
thoroughbreds by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. The dogs we used on this particular 
six weeks’ hunt were of a mixed and un- 
known pedigree; part airdale, shepherd and 
hound, I should say from contact with them; 
but, nevertheless, they were well trained, and 
once on a track they never quit until they 
had their quarry safely up a tree. 

The deer upon which these cougars live 
come down from the higher levels to browse 
on the willow and smaller trees growing in 
the more sheltered places along the lake 
shore as the snow commences to fly the 
latter part of December. The cougars follow 
them down the game trails and kill them ap- 
parently easily, either for food or for sport. 
An old male sometimes kills a deer, eats his 
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Cougar Hunting 


By F. M. Farrspanks 


fill, and will then hunt a place to sleep, 
often not more than 50 feet from where the 
remains of his latest kill lie. When he wakes 
up he will again eat from this same carcass 
and often continue this program until he has 
consumed practically all of the deer; then 
he may travel miles away before he kills 
again. The female, on the other hand, is 
more destructive than the male. If she 
happens to have kittens or half-grown off- 
spring she will kill just to teach her family 
how it is done. I have seen unmistakable 


tracks in the snow on two different occasions 
where a female cougar with two half-grown 
kittens had killed a doe and two fawns and 
not eaten any of them. In both of these in- 
stances the mother did all the slaughter, the 
tracks of the kittens showing that they must 
have been only spectators. When it is taken 
into consideration that cougars have kittens 
at all seasons, these females’ destructiveness 
can easily be appreciated. - 

The methods used in hunting cougar in this 
part of British Columbia are as follows: The 
dogs are kept on a leash (chain always, as 
they would soon chew a rope or leather 
strap) until a kill is located, or a track is 
picked up in the snow leading to the winter 
refuge of the deer. At the first sign of a 
track they are allowed to sniff and pick up 
the scent. Then they show their eagerness 
to go, tugging. pulling and giving short yelps 
of apparent delight. Their leashes and collars 


are taken off and away they go, their short 
yelps giving place to barking and baying, 
snow flying from their heels, each one trying 





Note five-point buck which 
was killed by cougar. Photo Courtesy Bureau of Biological Survey 





We always used 
two, or sometimes three, dogs at a time. 


to outdistance his mate. 


These cougars being heavier and much 
shorter-legged can not outrun a dog, and 
generally they are pretty well filled up on 
meat, in which case they will not always 
run far. I have seen the dogs tree a cougar 
within half a mile of the kill; on other occa- 
sions I have followed the dogs for three or 
four miles before they treed their quarry. 
It all depends upon how close he is to where 
the dogs were first turned loose. Once they 
get close to a cougar it 
is only a matter of a few 
minutes until he or she 
is up a tree, and then the 
din which two or three 
dogs can make at a cou- 
gar up a tree is music to 
the man who has seen 
their slaughter among the 
half-starved deer in the 
winter when feed is 
scarce. Once the cougar 
is treed the dogs keep it 
there until the hunter 
puts in his appearance, 
which is as soon as con- 
ditions permit and _ his 
wind allows. 

If the snowshoeing is 
good and you are in a 
country where windfalls 
are not too high or too 
plentiful, cougar-tracking 
is not as hard work as it 
might seem. Once you 
come up to the tree 
where your prize is 
perched with his hind 
feet on one branch and 
his front claws over a 
limb higher up, the cougar seems to pay no 
more attention to the dogs, notwithstanding 
their terrible racket and the fact that they 
are jumping and endeavoring to climb up 
to get at him. He immediately fastens his 
evil-looking eyes upon the men, and there 
they apparently stay until it is all over. 
The safest thing to do next is tie up your 
dogs, for in case the cougar comes down 
wounded you will probably lose a dog or 
get one badly clawed up in the melee which 
is sure to follow the minute he hits the 
ground after being shot. Even after the 
dogs are tied up 20 feet away, or at the most 
available tree close by, they still keep up 
their noise, but the cougar seems interested 
only in what mankind is about to do. Once 
the dogs are safe it is an easy matter to 
place a bullet back of the ear or through the 
lower jaw, where it will go into the head 
and not spoil the skin, which is always of 
good quality in December and January. 

My favorite gun is an ordinary .22-caliber 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Them’s My Sentiments, Too 


By Attyn H. TEpMon 


HAVE read with interest B. S. Albertson, 

Jr.’s, story, “Are We Going Too Fast?” 
in the November. issue of the RIFLEMAN. 

What Mr. Albertson says of Pennsylvania 
and the East applies likewise to this wonder- 
ful has-been-man’s country—the West. I say 
“has been” advisedly, for I was born here. I 
saw many of the men come and I am seeing 
the vast majority of them die of old age. 
But while I thank you for the compliment, 
Mr. Albertson, yet there are no more men 
in the West today than there are in the East. 

But to rifles. To set your mind at rest, 
here is my ideal for a pair of rifles for East 
or West: I should select Savage Model ’99’s, 
to be made up in a pair, one to be the .250- 
3,000 and the other to take the Remington 
.35. This pair of rifles, or a similar pair, for 
instance two Remington Automatics, or Trum- 
bone actions in .25 and .35, you can’t beat. 
Either one of these rifles shoots far enough, 
and both of them know when to stop. 

As a class the riflemen of this country are 
military crazy. We are regaled with chip- 
munk hunts with that great and only man- 
killer—the Springfield ’06. Man-killer is 
right; it was never intended for anything 
else. I have seen the old .30-40 shoot right 
through an elk just as if nothing were there. 
On the same trip I saw two good old .35 
Remingtons drop their elk, and in both in- 
stances, and many more, the lead stopped 
where it was needed most. 

Whether you know it or not, some years 
ago in the Jackson Hole country of Wyoming 
the ranchmen were on the verge of outlawing 
any rifle but the old .45-70. 


Why? Simply because, they told me, that 
the dudes brought in nothing but Springfields, 
Mausers or some other mile-a-minute caliber, 
and the ranchmen were tired of finding 
wounded elk and dead elk the rest of the 
winter. 

Given a Springfield ’06, or some of its side 
kicks in this country, and a dude hunter all 
hopped up with these 400-yard stories that 
our sporting press reeks with, and you have a 
great combination—like heck! Long-range 
shooting in the West is as dead as it ever 
was in the East. The only long-range shoot- 
ing here that ever existed slipped over the 
rim before I was born. It consisted of 
buffalo- and antelope-hunting. Our deer- 
shooting and elk-hunting is not long range. 
For years the favorite rifles of the Cody 
guides were the Remington .35, the Winches- 
ter .33 and the Savage .303. And they may 
be today for all I know, I not having been 
up there for several years. 

But after all is said and done Mr. Albertson 
is absolutely right when he says that “either 
the gunner or the lawmaker is going to cut 
down both speed and caliber—and that right 
soon.” 


If the gunner is wise he will get busy and 
leave the field-piece at home and hunt with 
a rifle. I know a Colorado ranchman who 
kills his deer every year and has never, to my 
knowledge, used anything larger than a .25-20 
Winchester. But whoever in this speedy day 
and age would think of shooting even mice 
with a .25-20? It isn’t done this way in the 
U.S. A. Why? Because as long as Captain 
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Dufunny, or Bill Jones of the Marines uses 
the Springfield at Camp Perry we must use 
the blamed thing on woodchucks. 

I am for rifles. I am for hunting. I am 
for deporting every anti-firearms agitator: 
but, also I am against these selfsame hunters 
who by their own damphool acts bring most 
of this trouble down upon us. 

Of what use is it for the National Rifle 
Association, THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, or 
any of the other outdoor magazines that are 
fighting side by side with us, to make this 
fight, if the gunners for whom the fight is 
being made will not do their part? 

In just good plain American, it is of no 
use at all. Just take, for instance, the game 
situation here as a sample. The fellow who 
gets up and talks the loudest at the table 
against a big bag is just the same “‘porker’” 
who kills the day’s bag on the lake tender’s 
license. I am against all of this, and some- 
times I feel like throwing the whole thing 
into the alley and letting the parlor regulators 
take it. It strikes us in the rifle pocket, but 
the terrible part of it all is that this same 
attitude is everywhere—at every turn. 

An old Kentucky hangs above my head on 
the wall. As I gaze up at its graceful lines 
I can see the face of a real man cuddle down 
by the stock. I see big powerful hands grasp 
the grip and the fore end as a man’s finger 
slips into the guard ready to touch off the 
trigger. It is a man I faintly see; a man who 
will fight for his rights; a man who fought 
for his rights, and won. The coonskin cap, 
the bucktail, the long hunting shirt, belted in, 
the powder horn and the bullet pouch: I see 
them all. It was a man! 

If we quit, our boys will be slaves. Take 
your choice, gentlemen. Hadn’t we better 
get together and make a fight of it? 








PUTTING THE IDEA ACROSS 
(Continued from page 20) 


jected to gauging tests, and several not in 
perfect condition for accuracy were rejected 
and turned back to the depot. Each man then 
knew that he was well furnished with an 
efficient piece. The rifle weighs nearly 10 
pounds, and to hold it steadily to the fore, 
even with both arms, is a task that requires 
some special training and hardening of the 
muscles. Consequently the company was 
given daily drills in the manual of arms for 
some weeks before the marksmanship training 
commenced. «They got to know the “heft” 
and “feel” of the steel and wood i= their 
hands. They were given the preliminary 
movements in that physical exercise with 
the rifle called “Butt’s Manual,” which re- 
quires reaching and stretching and holding 
of the piece at arms’ length. The 10-pound 
weight of the faithful Springfield thus be- 
came less and less of an unusual burden, and 
the men were ready to use it easily and 
familiarly. _ 

The other important step was the effort 


to give the men an intelligent idea as to the 
necessity for and the suitability of every item 
of their preliminary work. By verbal in- 
junction and by lettered poster, they were 
told of this. One such poster indicated the 
analysis of their work as follows: 


SUCCESSFUL PREPARATION 


Physical Training 
Manual of Arms 
Butt’s Manual 
Bolt manipulation 
Trigger-squeeze exercise 
Rapid-fire exercise 

Technical Training 
Nomenclature 
The rear sight 
The scorebook 
Sling adjustment 
Precautions: 

Loading 

Opened bolts 
Inspections 
Blackened sights 
Cleaning 


Visual Training 
Sighting exercises 
Aiming exercises 
Triangles—Short range 
Triangles—Long range 
Calling the shot 


This is not an ex post facto rationalization 
of a target season. The matter was studied 
and planned in advance along these lines. 
It was carried out along these lines. The 
result of the study and of the execution of 
the plan arrived at appears in the performance 
summarized at the commencement of this 
article. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE MOVE TO LARGER 
QUARTERS 


OF INTEREST to sportsmen and hunters is 
the announcement that Griffin & Howe, Inc., 
makers of fine guns and sportsmen’s equip- 
ment, have just moved from 234 East 39th 
Street to 202 East 44th Street, New York 
City. They have been in their former place 
since their organization six years ago and 
the constant growth of their business has 
necessitated locating in larger quarters. 
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30-06 or .44-40 


By Byron E. Cotrreti 


HIS is strictly a discussion on what are 
the proper rifles to use on deer and black 
bear in eastern United States, and particu- 
larly northern Pennsylvania, from the stand- 
point of safety to others’ persons in the 
locality. Which should we use—the fine .30- 
06 or the good old .44-40? Or to put it an- 
other way—the modern, or the old-timer? 
It is not at all uncommon these days to 
read articles telling us that the .30-06 and 
similar calibers are too powerful and of too 
long range to be safe to use in Pennsylvania; 
and that the .44-40, or possibly the .30-30, 
is plenty good enough, and much safer, etc. 
Further, it is generally stated that the .30- 
06 will (or should) be outlawed for deer- 
hunting. The odd part of it is that many 
of these articles are written by sportsmen 
and riflemen. 

This is doing our modern rifles, and the 
men who use them, a rank injustice—just 
as much an injustice as it would be to 
compel our motorist to go back to the 1915 
motor car on the ground that the old cars 
were not as fast as the new ones, and there- 
fore were safer. Our new cars are much 
more speedy, but with their lower body de- 
sign, better tires, improved steering gear 
and four-wheel brakes, I believe they are 
much safer than the cars of a dozen years 
ago—even when driven at 50 per cent 
higher speed. The fact is the new cars 
are much more under the control of the 
driver. This is exactly the case with the 
modern rifles. The modern rifle gives the 
shooter much more control over the bullet 
after it leaves the muzzle than does the 
rifle of thirty years ago. Control means 
safety, whether the bullet has a range of 
one-half mile or five miles. 

I have hunted in Potter and adjoining 
counties in Pennsylvania, for more than 
twenty years, and I have heard just one 
stray bullet in all that time, and that bullet, 
I found out afterwards, was from an old 
30-30 shot on the other side of the hill. 
It had glanced. The fact that we do not 
hear more bullets from modern rifles is not 
due to the fact that there are so few of 
these rifles in the woods. Fully one-third 
of the rifles I saw this last fall in the hands 
of other hunters were .30-06’s, .300 Savages, 
.270’s, or 30-40 Krags; and if they were so 
very dangerous it seems as if we should 
at least have heard a few bullets whine. 
Every year there is an increase in the num- 
ber of real modern rifles one sees in the 
woods. I have never seen any other rifles 
get popular as fast as has the Model 54 
Winchester. I am glad to see this. Nearly 
every rifleman knows, or should know, that 
the modern high-speed bullet does not glance 
(ricochet) one-tenth as often as does the 
old slow-moving lead. Ninety-nine times 
out of one hundred the builet that does do 
any damage is a ricochet bullet. 

To be sure, the old rifles have a range 
of only about 1 mile, while the modern rifle 
may have a maximum range of 3 or 4 





miles. At the end of their maximum ranges 
the high-power rifle has no more, often less, 
killing power than has the old black-powder 
gun. This is because the bullets are lighter, 
and at maximum ranges the velocities of 
all calibers are about the same. Another 
thing: as yet no one has ever explained why 
there are more apt to be persons 2 or 3 
miles away than, say, one-half mile; so I 
can not see where range has anything at all 
to do with it. And outside of ricochets 
(which seldom happen with high-power 
rifles) the question of range would have 
nothing to do with deer rifles, as they are 
very seldom fired into the air. We don’t 
shoot many deer in trees in Potter County. 

If we should go back to the old type of 
rifles we would at least double the danger 
of our deer woods. By old rifles I mean 
the .44-40, .45-70, .32-40, .38-55, etc. These 
are all good deer rifles, and I will find no 
fault with the man who uses them; but it 
has been my experience that about one deer 
in three will get away when hit with a .30- 
30 that would have been brought down 
with a .30-06. 

Now as to the need of a long-range rifle. 
I, and also my hunting friends, see more 
deer at 200 yards and over than we do at 
shorter ranges. Just as an example, we 
were out after bear one day this fall, and 
saw five deer. The first two were at about 
150 yards, running up the opposite hillside. 
The next one was at about 500 yards, stand- 
ing feeding. We could not be sure whether 
it was a buck or doe, although we watched 
it for some time through 7- and 8-power 
glasses. The other two were sighted at 
least 300 yards farther away! Later, while 
hunting deer (doe only) my wife and I 
sighted six on the opposite hillside at over 
800 yards. One was the finest buck I have 
ever seen, the horns being plainly visible 
with the naked eye. We did not try any 
shots as it was impossible to tell a spike 
buck from a doe. There is no question in 
my mind that a good shot can kill more 
deer over 200 yards away than he can 
closer. I know of several square miles of 
feeding ground—old huckleberry country— 
where one can often see deer 300 yards away. 
This is wonderful still hunting country, and 
we get many deer there. And some claim 
that deer in Pennsylvania can not be seen 
at over 150 yards. 

I firmly believe the .30-06 to be much 
better for deer than a .30-30. It’s only 
fault might be the recoil. I never happened 
to see it spoil very much meat yet. 

There is already entirely too much re- 
strictive legislation without suggesting more. 
The anti-gun bugs would be only too glad 
to see any type of firearm restricted in any 
way; it would be just that much their gain. 
So let’s tell more about the extra safety of 
the modern rifle. instead of trying to make 
it appear as a deadly menace to humanity. 

I would as soon hunt in a square mile of 
country where ten men were hunting with 
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.505 Gibbs Magnum rifles as where they 
were hunting with .44-40’s. I do not at all 
approve of a .22 long rifle or .25-20 as a 
deer rifle; but I should not favor a law pro- 
hibiting their use on deer. I believe in 
letting a man use what he wishes. 


THE SMALL-BORE RIFLE 
(Continued from page 16) 


rather common; and the possibles on the 
present V or X ring of the small-bore tar- 
gets will be as easy as the present two-inch 
10-ring now is. The comparison of present- 
day 100-yard groups with the average ob- 
tained at that range in 1919 and 1920 will 
bear out this reasoning. At present .30- 
caliber match ammunition of the most accu- 
rate styles will shoot groups of little more 
than 2 inches at 300 yards. The time should 
come when the .22 will equal the present 
.30-caliber Springfield at short range. 
Another development that we can look 
forward to which will be of great service 
will be an increase in the accuracy of tele- 
scopic sights. Mounts will be designed 
which will be better than anything at pres- 
ent manufactured. There will be less chance 
for movement of the scope once it is on 
the rifle; and it will be possible to take it 
off and put it back on again without worry- 
ing very much about proper alignment. 
Rifles and sights of the future will probably 
be designed more for each other, just as 
rifle stocks will probably be designed much 
more sensibly; and a match rifle of the 
future, therefore, will be more of a unit 
than is now the case. This of course will 
add considerably to the accuracy with which 
it can be fired from the shoulder. 
International small-bore matches of the 
future should be more interesting. Transpor- 
tation will be developed so that it will take 
much less time for teams to travel from 
one country to the other. Radio photography 
transmission will likely be developed to the 
point where it will be possible to show mo- 
tion pictures of shooting events as they 
occur. If this is accomplished it will be 
possible for the gallery of one team to 
watch not only the shooting of their own 
side but that of the opposition, in those 
cases in which both teams do not shoot on 
the same range. This, for instance, would make 
more of a real competition out of a Dewar. 
On account of cramped range facilities 
and denser population, increased land values 
and higher rents and taxes, it is almost cer- 
tain that the small-bore game will follow 
more nearly that of free-rifle shooting of 
today. This of course will mean that rifle 
and ammunition will both be developed 
along those lines, and we will have rifles 
modeled somewhat more after the present 
free rifle and the old-time Schuetzen. We 
will have ammunition which will give a 
higher degree of accuracy than any .22 car- 
tridge now in existence. Targets will be 
designed accordingly; the inner circle will 
be smaller, the rings closer together and 
more of them; but small-bore shooting as a 
whole will probably be much like it ‘is 
today—a game in which the man who can 
secure the highest number of V’s wins. 
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TELESCOPE SIGHTS FOR HUNTING 
RIFLES 


(Continued from page 12) 


scope was removed from the rifle and re- 
placed several times during each score. These 
targets show no change of grouping by this 
removal and replacement of the scope. 

Another important feature of the Griffin 
& Howe mount is the ease and facility with 
which the position of the scope may be 
changed. For offhand shooting only, it is 
desirable to have the ocular end of the 
scope farther to the rear than for shooting 
in the prone position. With this mount, by 
simply removing four screws the scope can 
be moved farther to the rear or farther 
toward the muzzle, as desired. Replacing 
these screws and tightening them up makes 
the rifle ready for use again, usually with- 
out any change of the point of impact of 
the bullets on the target. 


Also, if one has two hunting scopes having 
the main tube of the same size, either scope 
can be used with the Griffin & Howe mount 
by simply removing the screws and clamping 
pieces, changing to the desired scope, re- 
placing the clamps and tightening up the 
clamp screws. This feature is possessed by 
no other mount for hunting scope now on 
the market. One of the illustrations shows 
the Hensoldt Zielklein scope on my 7-mm. 
Mauser, while another shows the Zeiss Ziel- 
klein in the same mount on the same rifle. 
I changed from one scope to the other in 
about two minutes. A third illustration 
shows the Hensoldt scope adjusted farther 
forward for prone shooting, or for use on 
a shorter-stocked rifle. 

With the Griffin & Howe mount, adjust- 
ments for lateral deflection of the bullet 
are easily, quickly and positively made by 
turning with a screwdriver one screw only. 
A plainly marked scale on the rear of the 
mount enables one to see just how much of 
a change is being made. The Noske mount 
has no such minute scale, and one can not 
tell just how much one is really changing 
the lateral adjustment, but usually must as- 
certain this by the trial-and-error method. 
This lateral adjustment of the Griffin & 
Howe mount positively does mot change 
from the recoil of the rifle (as my Noske 
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on same 7-mm. Mauser rifle 
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mount did), but stays when once adjusted.* 

My 7-mm. Mauser rifle has now been shot 
fully 600 times, using the 175-grain and 139- 
grain bullets with full loads, since the Griffin 
& Howe mount was attached, and the mount 
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10 shots at 100 yards, prone, rest, by C. B. 

Barton; 7-mm. Mauser rifle, Zeiss Zielklein 

scope, Griffin & Howe mount; 39 grains du 

Pont No. 1147; 170-grain W. T. & C. Wks. 
bullet 


has never changed its adjustment in the 
slightest. The mount has given perfect satis- 
faction in every respect. It is very accu- 
rately fitted to the rifle, is of the best mate- 
rial, is very symmetrical in appearance and is 
superior to any other mount that I have seen. 

One more improvement in hunting scopes 
is greatly needed—-that is, the graticule 
should be capable of adjustment laterally 
inside the tube to correct for the lateral 
deviation of the bullet. This is no “pipe 
dream,” either. Way back in 1888 a Ver- 
mont Yankee by the name of Lawson C. 
Cummins made hunting scopes which were 
provided with both vertical and lateral ad- 
justments of the cross wires (he used cross 
wires instead of a post), and sold these 
scopes in India, Australia, Ceylon, Norway, 
Canada and the United States. I have let- 
ters from men in the first four countries 
named who used Cummins scopes for all 
kinds of big-game hunting, and their letters 
state emphatically that the scopes were 
satisfactory. I lived in Canada in 1899- 
1900 and talked with men who used Cum- 
mins scopes for big-game hunting in that 
country, and I know others in the United 





* One-sixteenth of u turn on the head of the 
Griffin & Howe windage screw moves the point of 
impact about one minute. Turning out on this screw 
moves the point of impact to the left.—Editor. 
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States who also used them with the best 
of satisfaction. 

I used a Cummins scope for three years 
(from 1899 to 1902) and can testify that 
optically and mechanically it was superior 
to some scopes on the market today. The 
method of securing the vertical and lateral 
adjustment of the cross wires on the Cum- 
mins scope would be considered unsatisfac- 
tory today, but the correct principle was 
there, and this should have been worked out 
and perfected for hunting scopes long ago. 

In December, 1927, when returning from 
a big-game hunt in the Canadian wilderness, 
I had the pleasure of examining in Montreal 
a fine Rigby-Mauser rifle, .275 Magnum 
caliber, with Ajack 3X hunting scope at- 
tached, which belonged to an English sports- 
man who was just returning from a six- 
months’ hunting trip in the Canadian Rockies. 
This Ajack scope was provided with lateral 
adjustment of the graticule, as well as verti- 
cal, and the owner stated that it gave perfect 
satisfaction. He had used it about two years 
in India, Ceylon, Scotland, Norway and 
Canada for big-game shooting and had sub- 
jected the scope to much hard usage, during 
which time it had never given the slightest 
trouble in any way. 

The mount for such a scope can be made 
much stronger, and simpler and at a much 
lower price than our present mounts, that 
must provide lateral adjustment and thereby 
greatly increase the expense of making 
them, as well as adding to the mechanical 
difficulties in their construction. 

If the Ajack scope can be made with 
both vertical and lateral adjustment of the 
graticule, and stand up under the hard use 
given a big-game hunting rifle as in the 
instance cited, surely Hensoldt, Zeiss and 
others should adopt this important improve- 
ment in their scopes at once. 


COUGAR HUNTING 
(Continued from page 21) 


light rifle, and I have never found it neces- 
sary to place more than two Palma long-rifle 
bullets into the head of the iargest cougar to 
bring him down. They may claw up the 
ground a bit when they fall, but in a few 
minutes they are dead. Then the dogs are 
permitted to smell and paw the dead beast 
over, but care must be taken not to let them 
be too rough or they may spoil some part of 
his fine coat. The rest is merely a matter 
of cleaning and skinning, being careful not to 
make the least puncture in the ears, as it is 
here that the nearest government official 
stamps his trade mark or identification when 
he inspects the skin preparatory to paying 
the bounty of $40 on each one killed re- 
gardless of size or age. The largest cougar— 
a male—I ever saw killed on Vancouver 
Island measured 8 feet 10 inches from nose 
to the tip of his tail. 

Another locality but twenty-four hours 
from Seattle by auto and train, where cougars 
are plentiful and where a trapper friend of 
mine killed sixteen in less than a month last 
winter, and captured two live kittens, is the 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Design of a Trigger Guard Which Permits the In- 
corporation of the Haemmerli Five-Lever 
Set Trigger In a Springfield Free Rifle 
By Cor. D. C. McDoucat 


AT THE International Matches held in Hol- 
land last summer the Swiss team used a five- 
lever set trigger made by Haemmerli & Co., 
of Lenzburg, Switzerland. The action of 
this set trigger is superior to that of the 
four-lever set triggers on the Martini rifles 
of the American team; and the Haemmerli 
is the last word in set triggers. 

After the matches Larry Nuesslein bought 
one of these triggers from Mr. Haemmerli, 
and later on turned the trigger over to me. 
I have been tryin ever since to get up a 
design for a modification of the Springfield 
free rifle which will permit the use of this 
set trigger; and after a number of attempts 
the following design was evolved. 

At first I attempted to design a trigger 
guard all in one piece which was slotted to 
permit insetting the set trigger and fastening 
to the rear end of the receiver with a 
trigger guard screw, as is the present prac- 
tice with the Springfield. The resulting 
design was so complicated and hard to make 
that it defeated the very purpose of the 
design, which was to produce a set trigger 
hook-up at the minimum cost. 

The next step was to produce a design 
by which the set trigger was let into the 
wood of the stock and held by wood screws; 
and an entirely separate trigger guard was 
then designed as a separate proposition. 

A block is brazed to the Springfield re- 
ceiver, closing the magazine well, and _ hol- 
lowed at the top to permit the closing of 
the bolt. This block is drilled and tapped 
to take the rear trigger guard screw, and 
it also acts as a bearing on the wood of the 
stock, which is solid underneath and permits 
a more rigid stock than the one which is cut 
out for the magazine well. The receiver is 
bored at the rear end to permit its being 












fastened to the stock by a wood screw from 
above instead of the present method of fas- 
tening from underneath. In this arrange- 
ment the receiver is held to the stock by 
three screws instead of two, permitting a 
more rigid fastening. The trigger guard 
itself is tapped in four places to permit ad- 
justment of the palm-rest lug. The rear end 
of the trigger guard rests on the set-trigger 
base and is not fastened at this point as it 
appears that it is sufficiently supported by 
the two screws. However, the rear leg can 
be fastened to the set-trigger base by a small 
screw if it appears to be desirable. 

In the hook-up of the set trigger with the 
Springfield sear it is necessary to interpose 
a lever in the sear by which the kick-off of 
the set trigger imparts its blow in a down- 
ward direction to the sear. In the design 
the dimensions of this lever have not been 
determined accurately, as it will probably be 
necessary to do some experimenting to find 
the dimensions which give the best results. 
It is shown in the drawing simply to indi- 
cate how the kick-off is transmitted to the 
sear. 

In stocking this rifle it is my intention to 
follow the Swiss lines on the butt, using the 
Swiss adjustable butt plate, and the fore 
end of the stock to be of the beaver-tail 
pattern, with the American adjustable sling 
swivel. This hook-up, in conjunction with 
the Garand firing pin, should give a very 
fast action, with the superior accuracy of the 
Springfield rifle and the excellent balance of 
the Martini. 

The block brazed to the receiver in the 
magazine slot would apply in the case where 
it is the intention of altering or improving 
a rifle already finished. It would be better, 
of course, to procure from Springfield Ar- 
mory a receiver in which the metal at this 
point is not cut away, leaving the block in- 
tegral with the receiver. 
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COUGAR HUNTING 


(Continued from page 24) 
Similakameen district of British Columbia. 
Here the treacherous animals grow much 
larger and more powerful than the island 
variety, due perhaps to the fact that nature 
and conditions in this district provide them 





Courtesy Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Half-grown cougars 


with the large mule deer to feed upon instead 
of the much smaller coast deer. 

Trappers, or what very few professional 
trackers there are, do not as a general rule 
care to be bothered with the ordinary tender- 
foot hunter unless arrangements are made 
which do not interfere with their collecting 
the bounty, which is $40 in the entire 
Province of British Columbia. I have gen- 
erally paid from $5 to $10 per pay for the 
services of these men, including their dogs, 
besides furnishing the food for the trip. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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REPORTS OF EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESI- 
DENT AND SECRETARY-TREASURER 


(Continued from page 10) 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


The paid circulation of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN for the December, 1927, issue 
was 22,000. For the December, 1928, issue 
the circulation was 29,200. Of this number, 
5,700 copies represent subscriptions of life 
members, endowment members, club secre- 
taries, club members, and foreign circula- 
tion. The farthest westerly journey of the 
magazine to any subscriber is to Auckland, 
New Zealand, and easterly to Woronesh, 
Russia. 

It has been sometimes advocated that 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN should be broad- 
ened to include hunting and fishing stories, 
technical articles on fishing tackle, dog breed- 
ing, etc. In spite of the threefold increase 
of the circulation of the magazine in the 
past two years, the consensus of opinion 
among the readers of the magazine as ex- 
pressed in the replies to a questionnaire sent 
out in the fall of 1928 is that the publica- 
tion should be continued exclusively as a 
semi-technical shooting publication of un- 
doubted authority. It is therefore apparent 
that THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN should con- 
tinue to be developed along its present 
lines, as this is its only claim to distinction 
in a field already crowded with sports- 
men’s publications of the “general interest” 
type. With the RIFLEMAN on a paying 
basis, the net profit for 1928 having been 
$2,700, it will be possible during 1929 to 
pay for articles which can be especially or- 
dered and planned to properly round out 
the magazine each month. For years the 
splendid articles appearing in the RIFLEMAN 
have principally been contributed without 
charge. The editor has been forced to use 
the material at hand, with the result that an 
issue sometimes contains more material of 
one kind and less material of another kind 
than would have been the case if we were 
in a position to order special articles. It 
is hoped that before the end of the year 
additional pages may be added. The adver- 
tising income for THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
for 1927 was $24,132.33. The 1928 income 
from the same source amounted to $24,- 
578.86. The increase was not as large as 
might be expected, in view of the consider- 
ably increased circulation, but indications 
are already at hand that additional national 
advertisers will consider THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN during 1929, and copy is being 
prepared for a consistent campaign among 
such advertisers looking toward the closing 
of contracts for 1930 space. 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY 


The N. R. A. Service Company continues _ 
as an important part of the National Rifle 


Association’s activities. The principal effort 
is being placed behind those items which 
members are unable to obtain from local 
dealers and on the target business. In order 


to assist clubs to obtain targets with a mini- 
mum of delay and transportation charges, 
several very satisfactory dealer connections 
have been established throughout the country 
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for the handling of targets. During 1928, 
approximately 3,000,000 targets were sold. 
It may logically be expected that this figure 
will be materially increased during 1929. 


COMPETITIONS 


With the assistance of the War Depart- 
ment, the Marine Corps and the Navy, an 
international free-rifle team was again sent 
to Europe in 1928. The matches were fired 
in Holland, and we were again defeated by 
both the Swiss and the Swedes. The Ameri- 
can team was unquestionably of a caliber at 
least equal to that of the Swiss team, but a 
series of unfortunate breaks familiar to all 
old riflemen resulted in our defeat. We also 
lost the International Railway Men’s Match 
with .22-caliber rifles to Great Britain. We 
succeeded, however, in retaining the Inter- 
national Small-Bore Championship and the 
Dewar Trophy by turning in a new world’s 
record score ourselves in the face of a new 
world’s record score by the British. 

The National Matches were extremely suc- 
cessful from every angle with which the Na- 
tional Rifle Association is concerned. Con- 
trary to the general belief, the National 
Matches do not represent any material source 
of income to this Association. Our net profit 
on the National Matches for 1928 was ap- 
proximately $750. This was, however, in 
the face of numerous unusual expenses oc- 
casioned by the legislative fight for appro- 
priations and by restricted funds for print- 
ing by the National Board for Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. 

There were an increased number of well- 
conducted regional matches during the year. 
There was also an increase in the number of 
State competitions sponsored by or open to 
civilian rifle clubs. Numerous special 
matches were promoted by the Association, 
such as R. O. T. C. Matches, C. M. T. C. 
Matches, and special events for the Regular 
Services and National Guard, developed with 
the view to increasing the interest in qualifi- 
cation firing on the part of these units. 

The Postal Matches continued to grow 
both as to diversity of program and number 
of competitors. The handling of these 
matches presents many problems, but the 
percentage of questionable scores and com- 
plaints is remarkably small, investigations 
are promptly made and the matches serve 
a most valuable end. 

Our clubs and State organizations gener- 
ally are in good condition. We have suc- 
ceeded in impressing them with the neces- 
sity of conducting definite programs and of 
diversifying their programs to provide for 
all types of shooters and all kinds of shoot- 
ing. Many of our clubs are actively inter- 
ested in the protection and propagation of 
fish and game. It is felt that the Associa- 
tion should encourage proper fish and game 
protective legislation both in the States and 
in Congress and that a ‘more definite pro- 
gram along these lines might well be adopted. 
There is need for a closer tie-in between Na- 
tional Headquarters and the individual mem- 
bers of the clubs. Many clubs have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to enter sub- 
scriptions to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN for 
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their members at the special rate of $1 per 
year. The efforts to have this plan followed 
by all clubs is being continued. Where the 
entire contact between National Headquar- 
ters and club members must be made through 
the club secretary, there is much lost motion 
and many clubs undoubtedly drop out of 
existence which could be kept alive if direct 
contact with the club members were possible. 

Seven new State Associations were affili- 
ated during 1928. All State Associations 
now operating are very active and are ac- 
complishing much good. There is also need 
for a closer tie-in between the State Asso- 
ciations and National Headquarters. At the 
present time, there is too little incentive for 
a State Association to affiliate itself with the 
National Rifle Association. Some plan of 
sharing with the treasuries of State Associa- 
tions the membership fees of clubs in that 
State seems to be the best method of tying- 
in with the State organizations and of help- 
ing them to take an even more active part 
in the promotion of rifle practice. Up to 
the present time, no satisfactory method of 
doing this has been evolved because of the 
fact that with increased size there comes 
very much increased responsibility to the 
National Headquarters, with resultant heav- 
ier expenditures. For the year 1928 ap- 
proximately $19,000 income resulted from 
club-membership fees. The turning over of 
any appreciable percentage of rifle-club fees 
to State Associations will, it can readily be 
seen, seriously impair the gross income of 
the National Rifle Association. If the in- 
come from annual memberships, N. R. A. 
Service Company sales, and advertising in 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN can be sufficiently 
increased, this split-up of dues with the State 
Associations can then be, and should be, 
seriously considered. 

Every effort has been made to encourage 
the affiliation of college rifle clubs. In some 
respects results have been encouraging, and 
in other cases discouraging. The tie-in with 
colleges maintaining R. O. T. C. units is not 
as close as we would like to have it. In 
many instances these R. O. T. C. colleges 
feel that there is no reason for affiliation 
with the N. R. A. or participation in its pro- 
grams because equipment is already issued 
by the War Department and a gallery cham- 
pionship match is fired annually under War 
Department regulations. This situation calls 
for careful study and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion between the proper officers of the War 
Department and the Association. 


DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP AND 
NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION 
OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Too much stress can not be laid on the 
material assistance rendered the cause of 
rifle shooting in this country by the activi- 
ties of the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship and the National Board for Promotion 
of Rifle Practice. The co-operative spirit 
evidenced by these two offices, combined in 
the single person of Col. J. M. Coward, has 
smoothed out many difficulties which con- 
fronted us and has unquestionably promoted 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Cast Bullet Loads in.30-Caliber Rifles 


By Sam 


Away back in 1906 the Cypress Hills Rifle 
and Revolver Association, now the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Rifle Club, received its first con- 
signment of Model 1903 rifles. The club up 
until then had been composed chiefly of 
Schuetzen riflemen, and let it be said here 
and now that there never has been or will 
be groups of riflemen showing a finer spirit 
in their associations with one another on 
the range and elsewhere than those who made 
up the Schuetzen clubs. A number of 
younger men, becoming impressed with the 
more practical features of military-rifle shoot- 
ing, insisted upon affiliation with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association; and as soon as this 
was brought about an order was placed for 
star-gauged Springfields, then selling for 
$15.60 each. 

The range was of the typical 200-yard 
Schuetzen type, safe enough for lead or 
alloy bullets but so constructed as to be 
absolutely unsafe for metal-jacketed bullets, 
even when reduced powder charges were 
used. Blocks of wood laid lengthwise in 
front of a stone wall formed the bullet stop, 
and the metal-cased bullets penetrated the 
wooden block and ricocheted off the stone 
wall, down into the pit. More than one 
marker nursed lumps and bumps before it 
was convincingly established that it was 
necessary to use a bullet that would break 
up or flatten completely on impact with the 
stone wall. 

Then began the experiments to develop a 
cast bullet to be used in the .30-caliber. 
Those were the palmy days when Mr. Bar- 
low was flourishing, and ready, for a small 
price, to turn out anything a rifleman wanted. 
Dr. Hudson was giving freely to everyone 
who asked the benefit of his experience and 
great knowledge. Mr. Kephart had de- 
signed bullets. Ed. Taylor, of the Laflin 
& Rand Powder Co., had designed bullet 
No. 308241, still holding its own; and Paddy 
O’Hare had achieved fame through suc- 
ceeding in putting ten successive shots in a 
4-inch bull at 100 yards with an alloy bullet 
load in a Krag rifle. 

The Cypress Hills crowd, familiar with 
Schuetzen standards of accuracy, were not 
satisfied with less as far as cast bullet loads 
in the .30 caliber were concerned; and the 
energies of a dozen riflemen were directed 
toward producing an alloy bullet load that 
would make the .30 equal in accuracy to the 
older match rifles. Every bullet listed in 
the Ideal catalogue was tried; and in ad- 
dition to these, pointed bullets, paper- 
patched bullets, bullets with a cardboard 
wad on the base—in short, anything and 
everything that ingenuity could suggest was 
given a trial. Sharpshooter, Unique, Bull’s- 
eye, Infallible, duPont, Shotgun, New 
Schultz, Blue Ribbon, Lightning, Marksman, 
Schuetzen and other powders, with and with- 
out Cream Of Wheat, gas checks and other 
schemes to prevent fusion, were all used in 
experiments. Cleaning a rifle after a day’s 
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shooting was a harrowing task of removing 
lead. Great flakes of it were scattered all 
along the bore from breech to muzzle. As 
the small-bore shooters have more or less 
trouble with leading the formula for re- 
moving lead given by Dr. Hudson may in- 
terest them. Here it is in his own language: 

“The mixture I have been using for re- 
moving lead is similar to what the British 
riflemen are using under the name Leadene. 
I tried to get them to market it in this 
country but they could not see any profit 
in so doing, so I had it analyzed and have 
been preparing it as I want it. 

“The analysis showed it to be simply a 
mercurial ointment of a special form. Mer- 
curial ointment consists of mercury rubbed 
up with lard. In Leadene the lard is re- 
placed by vaseline, and the mercury by 
sodium amalgam, which is an alloy or solu- 
tion of metallic sodium in mercury. Not 
over 1 per cent of sodium can be used, or 
it will make the mercury too thick to in- 
corporate with the vaseline. The British 
preparation had only 25 per cent of mercury 
in it, but I have found that it works still 
better (although it does not look so nice) if 
3 parts by weight of mercury (containing 
the sodium) are taken for each part of 
vaseline. 

“You had better get a druggist to mix 
this for you, as it is quite an art to incor- 
porate the ingredients. Or, perhaps, mer- 
curial ointment might work, although it 
would not be as effective as this preparation.” 

Looking back at those reloading experi- 
ments it seems that we were handicapped 
through lack of suitable powder, and that 
many of our attempts were doomed to fail- 
ure through persistence in trying to develop 
a bullet too heavy. With the advent of No. 
80 powder fusion troubles disappeared, and 
the uniform and cool-burning qualities of 
this powder have made it a comparatively 
easy matter to develop an extremely accu- 
rate cast bullet load. Many days on the 
rifle range with a machine rest made avail- 
able through the kindness of Arthur Hubalek 
have convinced me that a reduced powder 
load back of a properly designed and properly 
cast bullet can be developed for .30-40 and 
.30-06 rifles that will put these rifles on a par 
with the best of low-power match rifles. 
Certainly you can never persuade the crack 
shots in the Metropolitan District to enter 
their superb .22’s in a 100-yard match open 
to .30-calibers with cast bullet loads. Harry 
Pope, Leonard Miller and Charlie Gebhard, 
aided by a number of others, are the men 
who have brought about this result. 

For ranges up to and including 200 yards 
a bullet should be chosen weighing not more 
than 170 or less than 150 grains. A number 
of alloy mixtures are satisfactory for bullet 
metal. Five per cent tin, 5 per cent anti- 
mony and 90 per cent lead is good; 5 per 
cent up to 10 per cent antimony, and no 
tin at all, makes the metal a little more 
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difficult to work, but properly handled will 
turn out perfect bullets that can be de- 
pended upon to make close groups. 

The powder charge with a plain-base 
bullet can be varied from 11 to 15 grains of 
No. 80, the exact proper amount depending 
upon the peculiarities of the individual rifle. 
Each rifle has its own definite traits, and a 
slight change in the amount of powder some- 
times makes all the difference between an 
accurate and an inaccurate load. Up to 18 
grains of No. 80 can be used back of a gas- 
check bullet. Leonard Miller in breaking 
all records on a 100-yard range used 11 
grains of No. 80 and the bullet designed by 
himself on the lines of the bullets designed 
by Harry Pope.* The rifle was a .30-30 No. 
3 Winchester barrel chambered for the 1906 
cartridge and mounted on a Springfield action 
by Pope. John Hession did wonderful shoot- 
ing in the same match with 15 grains of No. 
80 and a bullet designed by Pope. His rifle 
was a Pope barrel mounted on a Springfield 
action. 

One fine Sunday morning Charles Adkins, 
of the Brooklyn Rifle Club, and the writer, 
witnessed Leonard Miller in the prone posi- 
tion putting 23 out of 25 shots well into the 
10-ring of the Standard American target; dis- 
tance 200 yards. The two shots that were 
outside were close nines. The load and rifle 
were the same as were used in the 100-yard 
record-breaking shooting. 

There is an atmosphere of mystery and 
discouragement in connection with the use 
of cast-bullet loads in high-power rifles. 
This is not justified when the object is to 
produce a .30-caliber load for the 200-yard 
range and shorter distances. The low cost 
and simplicity of such a load brings it 
within the reach of every rifleman, and its 
extreme accuracy will be a joy and a revela- 
tion to those who have accepted the erratic 
.22-caliber rim-fire as the only choice outside 
of a_ .30-caliber rifle and metal-patched 
bullets. 


QUICK-DRAW STUFF 
(Continued from page 18) 


he is in a cramped position, and also is 
hemmed in by others in frequent cases. 
Hence the hip-pocket holster is in most 
cases useless to him. This leaves the shoul- 
der spring holster or the belt holster of the 
cross-body-draw type as the two best offer- 
ing for a weapon worn on the person. 

Better still, and one adapted well to a 
sudden call for defense on the highways, is 
a weapon attached to the floor or steering 
column of the car. One of these consists 
of a rod, protected by leather, that is at- 
tached to the floor or to the instrument 
board on the dash, and the barrel of the 
weapon run right on the rod. The gun so 
held is quick to grasp and draw, and not in 
the way to any great extent, either. 

Some favor a holster strapped to the steer- 
ing wheel, while others tuck the gun into the 
top of the car over their heads. I favor 
the holster as worn on the person, for when 
you leave your car for any purpose your gun 
rides along with you. And with the criminal 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Gallery Matches “Hold Own” 
Despite Delayed Program 


Wuite the early-closing individual Gallery 
Matches originally scheduled to close Janu- 
ary 1 show a small loss in total entries as 
compared to the same events conducted a 
year ago, the later programmed matches are 
gaining steadily, and from present indica- 
tions will pick up enough entries to com- 
pensate for the earlier fall-off. This de- 
crease in entries is undoubtedly due to the 
delay in shooters receiving the new program, 
several thousand copies of which were “laid 
aside” in the Christmas mail rush. 

So many of the programs were held by 
the post office that quite a good many read- 
ers of the N. R. A. News took advantage 
of the proposal appearing in this section last 
month and wired their entries at the ex- 
pense of the Association. As it is our inten- 
tion to publish each month in the N. R. A. 
News notes and general information on the 
N. R. A. Postal Matches, shooters interested 
in the matches are requested to watch this 
section for latest match developments. 

Because it is not feasible to send a “tick- 
ler” to all N. R. A. members calling atten- 
tion to the closing dates of entries in the 
matches scheduled to close February 1, the 
N. R. A. is pleased to take this means of 
getting the information in the hands of 
everyone interested. And inasmuch as the 
RIFLEMAN will not reach all shooters until 
after the first of the month, it has been 
agreed that the closing date of all matches 
closing February 1 (see Schedule of Coming 
Events) will be extended until February 10. 
Anyone who has neglected entering any of 
the rifle and pistol matches listed elsewhere 
on this page, and who may desire to do 
so will be interested in this announcement. 

In extending the closing date of entries 
in the Gallery Matches, the date on which 
targets gre due in Washington necessarily 
was advanced. Match targets of all matches 
fired in January must be at National Head- 
quarters not later than February 1, and tar- 
gets for the matches to be fired during Feb- 
ruary have to be in Washington on or before 
March 10. 

Official bulletins covering results of all 
matches will be published promptly, upon 
completion of the various competitions. 


Competitors will be furnished a copy of the 
bulletin for each match entered. All bulle- 
tins as issued will be printed in the RiIFLe- 
MAN, and when published therein will be 


considered as the official records of the 
matches. Competitors, therefore, are asked 
to notify the N. R. A. promptly upon re- 
ceipt of their bulletins in case of any errors, 
so that the necessary corrections may be 
made prior to publication of the scores in 
the RIFLEMAN. 


STOCK EXCHANGE DEFEATS PORTS- 
MOUTH IN RADIO MATCH 


By G. W. Rogpertson 


Durinc the past several months in our 
correspondence with out-of-town teams rela- 
tive to telegraphic matches, I have inquired 
in many cases whether they have a radio 
operator who could handle their end of the 
exchange scores by radio. Our first encour- 
aging response was from the team of the 
Portsmouth “Y” from our good friend, E. M. 
Farris. 

After considerable preliminary correspond- 
ence as to conditions of the match and also 
dates prior to the match when the operators 
on the wireless key at either end could have 
a chance of setting up two-way communica- 
tion with one another, the date of Monday, 
January 7, was finally set for the match. 
We shot with telescopic sights at 50 feet in 
the standing and prone positions, scoring high 
six out of a ten-man team. 

Immediately after the match we passed 
our scores over to two of our employees, 
Winfield Beck (2CQD) and Charles Scholpp 
(2ABU), and they sent the scores via the 
radio route to John Bauer (8CCS) of Ports- 
mouth, who received our scores on his re- 
ceiver and transmitted the Portsmouth scores 
to us on his transmitter. Our operators 
got Bauer’s story immediately after the 
Portsmouth team was through shooting. 
Though the final score was 1,116 to 1,080, 
we consider it a rather hollow victory, for 
we know the ranks of the Portsmouth team 
were sadly cut by the “flu” epidemic, which 
apparently has hit them quite hard. 

The challenge of the New York Stock Ex- 
change Club appears elsewhere in this issue. 
This outfit is anxious to hear from other 
clubs who wish to shoot either postal or 
radio matches, and invites correspondence 
with Mr. G. W. Robertson, the Secretary, 
or radio communication with the Stock Ex- 
change employees, whose call letters are 
given above, and both of whom are regu- 
larly “on the air.” 
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COMING EVENTS 


(N. R. A. State Secretaries, the Secretaries 
of State Rifle Associations, N. R. A. Club 
Secretaries, and others interested are re- 
quested to notify the N A. of any 
matches—Coming Events—that it is de- 
sired to announce in this column. Name 
and class of the competition, place and 
date should be given.) 


Fourth Annual Ohio Rifle League Gallery 
Matches, Columbus, Ohio, March 22-24. 


Railwaymen's Individual Gallery Champion- 
ship (fired in conjunction with Ohio Rifle 
League Matches). 


N. R. A. GALLERY RIFLE AND PISTOL 


MATCHES* 
Entry Fee 
N.R.A. Club 
Match Memb. Memb. 
Individual Free Rifle .. $1.00 $1.50 
Gallery Champ. ...... 1.00 1.50 
(Any Sights) 
Gallery Champ. ....... 1.00 1.50 
(Metallic Sights) 
Two-Man Team ...... 2.00 2.00 
Tyro Team . acas ace 5.00 
Civilian Interclub |... eee 5.00 
(Any Sights) 
Civilian Interclub 5.00 
(Metallic Sights) 
Company Team Champ. oe 5.00 
Regimental Champ. co 5.00 
Company .22 Pistol Team o«s 5.00 
Individual Rapid Fire. . 1.00 1.50 
-22 Slow Fire Pistol... 1.00 1.50 
i 2... eerereesr eS 1.00 1.50 
Individual Pistol Champ. 1.00 1.50 
Police Team Champ.... pk 5.00 
Pistol Team Champ.... 5.00 
e All matches will he fired in February, 


entries closing February 10. 





CHALLENGES 
JeroME RirLte Cuus, H. L. Reynolds, sec- 
retary, Jerome, Idaho, wishes to arrange gal- 


lery postal matches with other clubs; will 
shoot indoors, N. R. A. target, and con- 
ditions. 


Toledo Rifle and Pistol Club, J. H. Mc- 
Daniel, secretary, has open dates for both 
rifle and pistol matches, any caliber pistols, 
.22-caliber rifle, 50 or 75 feet; N. R. A. rules. 


AN INTERESTING CLUB REPORT 
By THE SEcRETARY, Silver City Gun Club, 
Meriden, Conn. 

WE CONSIDER that the last year has been 
very successful in every way. Last spring we 


entered a team in the Tyro Team Match and | 


landed in fourth place. We entered a team 
in the outdoor Tyro Team Match and won 
third place. When the scores came out in 
the individual N. R. A. matches, and we 
compared them with the individual scores 
made by our team members in the Tyro 
Team Match, it was seen that many of our 
members would have won medals if they 
had entered the individual matches and made 
the scores they did in the Tyro Team Match, 
and there will be many members of the 
club who will enter the outdoor N. R. A. 
matches next spring. 

One member of this club, J. E. Donat, 
holds the small-bore championship of the 
State. We held our annual Outdoor Turkey 
Shoot for Thanksgiving and held one the 
Sunday before Christmas also. We _ also 
held a Ham-and-Egg Shoot last Easter, which 
was written up in the RIFLEMAN. Two 
members of this club won places on the Con- 
necticut Civilian Team to go to Camp Perry 
this past summer, but because the remainder 
of the men on the team were unable to get 
away for three weeks the team did not get 
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to Perry. The annual Field Day of the 
Nutmeg Rifle League was held on our range 
in June, and the State championship small- 
bore matches were also held on our range in 
October. 

We also finished paying for our new club- 
house this year, the total cost of material 
being $488; but with the labor added it is 
valued at nearly $1,000. We have it insured 
for $800 against fire. The insurance rate is 
high, as it is out in the country outside ail 
fire limits. 

Our club fired in the fourteen matches of 
the Nutmeg League last winter and is firing 
in the fourteen matches scheduled for this 
winter and also in the eight pistol matches 
added to the program this year. We fired 
two matches outdoors in August with the 
Lufbery Rifle Club, of Wallingford, 20 shots 
per man at 100 yards, the first time with 
six-eman teams and the second with ten-man 
teams, and we won both matches. 

Many members of the club attended the 
various matches of the Connecticut State 
Rifle Association. 

From May until the last week in August 
we held trap-shooting and rifle practice on 
our outdoor range every Thursday evening 
from 6 p. m. until dark, calling them Twi- 
light Shoots, and they were well attended, 
averaging three squads at the traps, and 
twelve to fifteen rifle shooters present every 
Thursday except the days it rained. Our 
club also had charge of the 25-yard rifle 
match on the occasion of the annual Field 
Day of the Connecticut Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation at Compounce the first Saturday in 
September. One member of the club at- 
tended Camp Perry this year and more ex- 
pect to attend next year. Five members of 
the club are members of the National Rifle 
Association. 

We also furnished coaching with the 
Springfield rifle to eight of the young men 
who attended the C. M. T. C. this last sum- 
mer from Meriden. 

Sixteen members of the club started out 
on the qualification course with the Spring- 
field rifle this summer, but became interrupt- 
ed by frequent rain and vacations; therefore 
only five finished, and none of those who 
finished qualified as Marksman. Next year 
we intend to start qualification shooting 
very early, so as to give all a chance to 
finish before the warm weather is over. 

Our indoor range is located in the Meriden 
Armory, where we shoot every Thursday 
evening on which we do not have a match, 
and many members practice on other eve- 
nings also but Thursday is regular practice 
night. 

During the indoor season we hold a num- 
ber of Grocery Shoots, using the Fitz Luck 
Targets. They are operated as follows: On 
a prize of a 25-pound sack of sugar, which 
cost the club $1.50, we take 30 entries at 
10 cents each, which brings us $3, leaving 
a profit of $1.50, minus cost of targets. 
The targets cost $1 per hundred. We often 
make as much as $10 or $12 in an evening. 
The matches are open to the public, and the 
women are invited to attend. Prizes consist 
of 25-pound sacks of sugar, 24-pound sacks 
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of flour, cartons of cigarettes, live chickens, 
packages of canned goods, assorted fancy 
biscuits, butter, coffee and various other 
articles. We have a lot of fun; and many 
times some of the ladies present will win. 
It is a good way to raise money. 

In April we raffled off a good fishing rod 
and reel and made a net profit of $55. In 
June we raffled off a Stevens target pistol 
and made a profit of $35. We have the 
numbered tickets made up in books of three 
tickets and they sell at 10 cents a ticket or 
25 cents a book of three tickets, and nearly 
everyone will take a book of three tickets 
where they would not take a book of twelve 
tickets. 

This past year we have used 6,000 clay 
targets for trap shooting, eight cases of shot 
shells and over 50,000 .22-caliber cartridges 
in rifles and pistols, and over 4,000 Spring- 
field .30 cartridges in practice and match 
shooting. 

We have held several stag parties at our 
clubhouse, with lunch, and they were en- 
joyed very much. 

We fired a mail match with the Peoria 
Rifle and Pistol Club, of Peoria, Ill., and 
defeated them. Have two mail matches 
scheduled with the New York Stock Ex- 
change Rifle Club to be fired in December 
and February. 

We may be wrong, but we consider this 
about the most active club in New England. 
We do not very often win, but we have just 
as much fun as if we did. 


SANTA CRUZ STAGES ANOTHER SUC- 
CESSFUL TURKEY SHOOT 


Our Turkey Shoot, held November 25 
last, was preceded by a rather extensive ad- 
vertising campaign—namely, a large sign on 
the fence of the grounds where the shoot 
was held, several signs in the leading mer- 
chants’ windows and a slide in the leading 
theater. We also had a very nice ad in 
each of the local papers, paid for by the 
merchants of the city. On the day before 
the shoot Big Tom, the 34-pound big-gate 
prize turkey, was displayed in a window and 
attracted quite a crowd. 

In addition to the concessions we had last 
year we had a Bingo Game and Shotgun 
Game. The Bingo Game is an old game 
with which you are no doubt familiar. The 
Shotgun Game is a little out of the ordi- 
nary and created much interest. A_paste- 
board target 14x16 inches is put up. The 
target has twenty-two circles the size of 50 
cents. Each chance is sold for 50 cents. 
The target is fired at with a shotgun, and 
the circle having the most shots in it wins 
a 10-pound dressed turkey. 

All club members were barred from enter- 
ing the contest for turkeys, but were per- 
mitted to shoot in order to keep up the en- 
thusiasm. 

A cafeteria-style lunch was served on the 
grounds. Hot dogs, Spanish beans, home- 
made cakes and pies and coffee comprised 
the menu. 

We were fortunate in having fine weather, 
and the light on the targets was just right. 
Four targets were used at 300 yards offhand, 
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the targets being a black turkey on a buff 
background. No guns were barred. Three 
shots were allowed for $1, limiting each per- 
son to two turkeys. 

The Duck Ring proved to be very popular, 
325 ducks being disposed of. 

The gate prize was given at 4:30 in the 
afternoon, and was won by a small boy, 
making him very happy. 

Thirty men were kept busy all day in 
order to make the shoot a success. A shoot 
of this sort can not be staged successfully 
with less men. 

The proceeds from the Turkey Shoot last 
year were used in building the new rifle 
range, as I have written you before. The 
proceeds of this year’s shoot will be used in 
building a clubhouse on the range. Will 
write you more about that later. 

We are all very happy over the success 
of our Thanksgiving Turkey Shoot, and I 
feel sure that the pleasure derived by the 
citizens who attended well payed them for 
whatever they spent with us. The Santa 
Cruz Rifle Club plans big things for the 
future. 

After the crowd dispersed we were pleased 
to find that we had taken in over $1,200, net- 
ting us $630; about $100 better than last 
year. 


GOVERNOR’S COMPETITION HELD AT 
FORT LEWIS 


THE following data show the results of 
the annual rifle matches in competition for 
the Governor’s Trophies, 1928, in accordance 
with the conditions announced in Headquar- 
ters Military Department, State of Washing- 
ton, Circular No. 37, dated October 20, 1928: 


TEAM STANDINGS 
Aggregate score 


SGhet Dister Tees Ge ain cnc ss epee 1,452 
a Ae” A eer ere 1,383 
Ce (Tee snobs pbs bdene cme 1,368 
116th Observation uad., 4ist Div. Air Serv. 1,353 
Campane BT BGs BM. ccc ccceccnescecee 1,329 
Cee Pe Me, vcewcceeéccéectéuea 1,265 
Se On. ee PES io adi ewle’e sgnenkas 1,228 
Headquarters Co., 16lst Inf. .............-. 1,151 
Company D, 16l1st Inf. ‘ 1.074 


The members and score of the first-place 
team (161st Motor Transport Company) are 
as follows: 
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Sgt. George S. Cook, 50 50 25 25 50 50 250 
Pvt. Roy ©. Meister, 48 50 25 2: 50 50 246 
2nd Lt.C.C.Holecomb, 48 50 24 24 50 49 245 
Sgt.Paul G.Johansen, 49 50 25 25 45 49 243 
Ist Sgt. H. O'Brien, 47 50 24 24 49 46 240 
Ist Lt.W.R.Mulvihill, 48 47 22 2 47 41 228 

290 297 145 144 291 285 1,452 

The members and score of the second- 

place team (Company F, 16lst Infantry) 
are as follows: 
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Ist Lt. J. P. Jacky, 42 48 24 23 48 47 282 
lst Sgt. E. R. Rice, 40 47 21 23 48 48 227 
2nd Lt.R.S.Watson, 47 47 23 2 48 47 235 
Sgt. F. W. Rabe, 41 48 23 23 46 47 228 
Cpl. R. H. Moore, 45 46 22 23 48 4 231 
Cpl. Alfred Tabor, 42 46 22 28 49 48 230 

257 282 135 138 287 284 1.38% 





The names and scores of the first three 
high individuals follow: 


Total 
Sgt. George S. Cook, 161st Motor Transport 
ED 646.6906 06ers be ceches bee eee ce 250 
Pvt. Roy E. Meister, 161st Motor Transport 
EE = S.dade'e cus daeesiseus ryt re 46 
2d Lieut. Cornelius C. Holcomb, 161st Motor 
GE ccc cccewccesoceceecs 245 


AWARD OF THE GOVERNOR’S TROPHY 


Based upon the results of the annual rifle 
competition for the Governor’s Trophies as 
announced in Section I of this order, and 
subject to the provisions of General Orders 
No. 11, Adjutant General’s Office (Wash- 
ington), dated May 16, 1907, making pro- 
visions for the trophies, the following awards 
for the year 1928 are announced: 

High score—161st Motor Transport Com- 

pany. , 
Second high score—Company F, 161st In- 
fantry. 
RoLanp H. HARTLEY, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


AN OPEN INVITATION 


Tre end of 1928 finds the Roxbury Rifle 
and Pistol Club, Inc., a little less than 
eighteen month old. The club has a mem- 
bership slightly in excess of 100, coming 
principally from Dover, N. J., and near-by 
towns. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the members 
fired Course D, and 1 qualified as Expert 
Rifleman, 3 as Sharpshooters and 16 as 
Marksmen; 7 failed to qualify. In 1929 we 
should have at least 80 persons qualified as 
Marksman or better and also a goodly num- 
ber of pistol qualifications. 

Friendly relations have been established 
with the Amateur Rod and Gun Club, of 
Newark, the Ridgewood Rifle Club, the 
Plainfield Shooting Club and Civilian Rifle 
Club, of Verona. We are particularly in- 
debted to the Newark and Verona Clubs for 
favors that did much toward getting us 
started. 

Shooting activities are to be increased to 
include Trap, Skeet, Deadmark, and Archery. 


The Roxbury Club came in second in a 
recent triangular small-bore match between 
teams representing Newark, Ridgewood and 
Roxbury. The Roxbury team made 87.1 
per cent in four positions, which, we think, 
is good for a green team with no facilities 
for indoor practice. Ridgewood won with 
the truly remarkable score of 913 x 1,000. 

The Roxbury range is situated 4 miles west 
of Dover at Mase Mountain on the Dover- 
Woodport‘*road. Individual members of the 
N. R. A. or U. S. R. A., or members of 
clubs affiliated with either organization, who 
may spend their vacations at Lake Hopat- 
cong, or other resort near us, are cordially 
invited to make any possible use of our 
range. The same invitation is extended to 
Ordnance Reserve Officers who may be or- 
dered to Picatinny Arsenal. The range is 
about 2 miles from the arsenal. 


We would be glad to assist anyone in the 
vicinity who would be interested in the 


organization of an N. R. A. J. R. C. club, 
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and our range is always available to young 
men who wish preliminary rifle practice prior 
to attending a C. M. T. camp. 


ANNUAL ROBERTS ISLAND TURKEY 
SHOOT 


THE seventeenth annual Christmas Turkey 
Shoot held on the range of the Roberts 
Island Rifle Club 3 miles west of Stockton, 
was a signal success. Excellent marksman- 
ship was displayed by local shooters as well 
as those who came from greater distances. 
The surprise of the day was the shooting 
of Joseph Genecco, Jr., aged 9, who lives 5 
miles out on the Waterloo road. He broke 
a 5-inch clay disk on the 200-yard range 
with his third shot. His first two shots were 
extremely close to the disk and the specta- 
tors all agreed that when he “got his turkey” 
it was no accident. Later in the afternoon 
he shot on the 25-yard range and broke two 
small-sized shirt buttons in five shots, thereby 
getting two more birds. 

Mrs. M. S. Goularee, of Stockton, proved 
to be the best shot among the ladies. She 
got two turkeys on the 200-yard range in 
five shots.. 

Turkey orders for 132 Christmas birds 
were won. Spectators from a wide area 
visited the range, and many who had not 
shot rifles for years enjoyed sighting-in the 
guns of their friends and those supplied by 
the club. 

Members of the College of the Pacific 
Rifle Club whose homes are at a distance 
from Stockton spent the first few days of 
their vacation here in order to participate 
in the Turkey Shoot. They had charge of 
the target on which sighting shots were fired. 

Range Officer Gilbert Barthold, who has 
participated in scores of turkey shoots, 
states that this was one of the best-conducted 
events that he has ever witnessed. Those 
who were in charge of various phases of the 
shoot were: 

Firing line of the 200-yard range—Judge 
C. P. Rendon, Creed Hansford, Walter Gyr, 
E. J. Patterson, George Ohm, Archie Toal, 
Elmer Patterson, Walter Hubbard, Henry 
Lehmann, M. S. Goularte, Henry Lockey, 
E. J. Wickham and Gerald B. Wallace. 
Firing line of 25-yard range—Waldo Haack, 
R. E. Graham and Max Paul. Target pits— 
Harry Wolfinger, Stanley Lockey and Wayne 


Hubbard. Turkey orders—John Warman, 
Frank Wolfinger and Fred West. Refresh- 
ments—Elvin Hale and Wilbur Golding. 


Sighting shots—Frank Howland, Herb Gwinn, 
Alwyn Briones and Mervyn Littlefield. Am- 
munition—William Collier, of Lodi. 

President Henry Ronkendorf announced 
today that the next public prize shoot will 
be held early in the new year, and will be 
for the benefit of the Rifle Club at the Col- 
lege of the Pacific. 


SMALL-BORE SCHUETZEN SHOOT 


A. K. Frtepricu’s Cornstalk Team beat 
Hubaleks’ Trolley-Dodgers in a_ standing 
match 2,359 to 2,300. The match called 
for 50 shots per man standing at 50 yards, 
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any small-bore rifle, any sights. Overconfi- 
dence has been known to lose football games, 
Rifle matches are no exception. The Corn- 
stalk Team fired at 50 yards as per agree- 
ment. The Trolley-Dodgers thought they 
could do it at 63 yards, but the handicap 
was too much. A return match is being ar- 





ranged. Following are the scores: 
CORNSTALK TEAM 
NN NERY FS a'S Ne tala ow Se dca eae es myeee 468 
sadn ewes hid: bk se eeree eee. 471 
EE, a. od ao doe oa wee bi Owens Bo 477 
I a aes ae a's te ive: ch his be wae he RR 470 
a ae EE: ° 1a. 0-s ogc: yp 0d W'S ia 4 ble od sek 473 
2,359 
TROLLEY-DODGERS 
Me TR ai ea ois os ew in dcwdcecswon 473 
are er ne ee 439 
NN ee, 5.5.6.0 000 orb 0 4: 0/8 a) 0 445k 8 Ot a 472 
RO eee ree ae 466 
ED sive Dhieiawir Mead Re G 4. Sire eee 450 
2,300 


MAYSON APPOINTED ALABAMA 
N. R. A. STATE SECRETARY 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the appointment of 
J. B. Mayson, of Montgomery, as N. R. A. 
State Secretary for Alabama will come as 
good news to the shooting fraternity in Ala- 
bama. Mr. Mayson, who at the present is 
Secretary of the Alabama State Rifle Club 
in Montgomery, is well known to shooters 
throughout the State, having captained the 
National Match Civilian Team from Alabama 
in 1927. Riflemen and pistol-shooters in 
Alabama are urged to keep closely in touch 
with the new secretary, and to extend their 
full co-operation to him in the promotion of 
the shooting game throughout that State. 


STOCK EXCHANGE CHALLENGES— 
WILL RADIO RESULTS 


THe New York Stock Exchange Rifle 
Team would like to shoot against other 
teams at 50 feet, either metallic or telecopic 
sights (metallic sights preferred), in any com- 
bination of the standard four positions. 
Standing and prone preferred. 


NOTICE TO THE SHOOTERS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA AND IOWA 


IN REGARD to the twenty-man team match 
at 50 yards offhand, free rifle, as per chal- 
lenge of Iowa in the RIFLEMAN last spring, 
which was answered by Pennsylvania, after 
corresponding all summer and talking to all 
the Pennsylvania shooters at Camp Perry, 
endeavoring to get twenty men of ability 
to fire this match, the results are that Iowa 
wins 4,585 to Pennsylvania’s score of 3,481. 
Only eight men in Pennsylvania completed 
their strings to date. 

Some of the best shots in the Eastern 
United States did not fire their record tar- 
gets. It is not due to the boys who fired 
that the match was lost, but rather to those 
who shirked. Some of the scores turned in 
were exceptionally good, and it is a shame 
the shooters of Pennsylvania suffer apathy. 

I did my best to get the boys to shoot, 
but letters are not very effective and words 
do not hurt much; so we will thank the 
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boys of Iowa for their patience, and wish 
them a happy, successful New Year. 
Witeur L. WItson, 
Captain of the vanquished team. 


GREAT LAKES REGIONALS 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made for a sec- 
ond annual series of Great Lakes Regional 
Postal Matches. The matches will be con- 
ducted in two series, one for teams and an- 
other for individuals, and open to any team 
or rifle club member in the States of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and upper Michigan, for 
all cities under 50,000 population. 

The course of fire will be eight shots off- 
hand, four kneeling, four sitting and four 
prone, standard N. R. A. 50-foot target. 
Entries will be $2 per team of ten members 
or less, five high targets to count for match. 
Individual entries will be 25 cents, with 
two re-entries for each competitor permitted, 
if desired, at 2542 cents each additional, 
highest target only to score. Entry fees are 
to cover cost of targets and postage. Tro- 
phy cards will be provided as prizes to all 
members of three high teams (five if we 
secure sufficient entries) and ten high in- 
dividuals, and any surplus funds will be used 
to provide additional trophies. 

ntries should be made as promptly as 
posgible, and not later than March 1. Tar- 
getS must be completed and returned by 
March 25. Clubs or members desiring in- 
formation are requested to address E. L. A. 
Burger, at Ladysmith, Wis., R. F. D. No. 1. 


WELLSWORTH DROPS ONE TO 
ALTOONA 


ALTOONA RIFLE CLUB 





Total 

E. P. Bouton ... + eae 99 98 197 
EE err 95 192 
= & Sree ii sia 97 95 192 
ce SO Saree 4 ; . 94 97 191 
mm , MED. vecccwas 95 95 190 
962 

WELLSWORTH RIFLE CLUB 

Total 

K. F. Bardwell ... eaves ; . 86 96 182 
Rk. Trimblay ...... a ke 96 184 
Ww. cc a : : sue > = 97 187 
W. J. Kelley ... ‘ ‘ ; ; 97 95 192 
A. i. Bperis 4... ; ; . 98 99 197 
942 


THE PALO ALTO RICOCHET 


WE HAvE found the Ricochet a sure-fire 
means of keeping up club interest. We 
would appreciate a notice in one of the forth- 
coming issues of the RIFLEMAN to the ef- 
fect that our club would be glad to put on 
the exchange list of our club paper any af- 
filiated clubs getting out papers of their 
own. Address: George D. Difani. Secre- 
tary, Palo Alto Rod and Gun Club, P. O. 
Box 933, Palo Alto, Calif. 


FREE RIFLE SHOTS MEET AT FRESNO 


THe California Civilian Team members 
got together at Perry this last fall, and 
planned an open State shoot over the In- 
ternational course to be held at Fresno on 
November 10, 11 and 12. This we felt 
would get us together again, and give us a 
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little shoulder-to-shoulder practice over the 
course. We selected Fresno because it is 
the most centrally located. Mr. Pope made 
up the programs, and he and H. C. Wright 
mailed them to about every club in the 
State. We had a turnout of about sixty; 
ten from Los Angeles and vicinity. Mr. 
Martin, from Monterey, represented the 
north. Our old friends Dolson, Haack and 
Rockendorf did not show up as they had 
promised. Nevertheless we had contestants 
from Los Angeles, Burbank, Santa Monica, 


Bakersfield, Coalinga, Dinuba, Riverdale, 
Madera, Sanger, Clovis and other local 
points. 


November 10 was given over to prone re- 


entries. The scores were: 
Henry Wright .... 478 Cc. C. Fuller....... 265 
Lester A. Pope.... 385 Hatton J. Martin.. 84 
Alvin A. Fischer... 184 

November 11 was the main event, in 


which we shot the regular try-out course 
of 10 shots prone, 20 shots kneeling and 30 
shots standing. 


Henry Wright . 504 Hatton J. Martin.. 459 
Lester A. Pope.... 482 Lawrence F. Taylor 451 
Alvin A. Fischer... 466 


The third day, November 12, was given 
to prone re-entries again. The scores were: 


Henry Wright .... 287 Lawrence Taylor .. 282 
Lester A. Pope ... 287 L. H. Brunsetter.. 276 
Lester Jefferys .... 283 Sm BUGE: oci- ic 271 


The contestants using service rifles and 
light sporters were given 5 poinis for each 
10-shot string, so as to put them on an 
equal basis with those using free rifles. 

Everyone was very much pleased with 
the matches, and we intend to make this 
an annual affair. The scores were low, as 
none of us had had a bit of practice. 


1929 INTERNATIONAL TEAM CON- 
TRIBUTIONS 


William E. Reed, Trenton, N. J. ......... $ 1.00 
Herbert D. Todd, Susanville, Calif 5.00 
John W. Maquilkew, Indiana, Pa. ....... 1.00 
William Eklind, Anchorage, Alaska ....... 2.00 
Dr. H. F. Carman, New York, N. Y........ 10.00 
Dan Geramek, Obionee, TE. 2... ccc ccccccss 10.00 
Charles C. Rupert, Oakmont, Pa. ......... 2.00 
Dayton L. Derby, Auburn, N. Y. ......... 1.00 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESI- 
DENT AND SECRETARY-TREASURER 


(Continued from page 26): 


a better feeling on the part of the civilian 
shooters of the country toward both the 
War Department and this Association. From 
the administrative angle, numerous plans 
have been developed during the past year 
which have materially expedited the work 
of our Headquarters’ force through arrange- 
ments providing for more prompt and less 
cumbersome methods of doing business with 
Colonel Coward’s office. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


The set-up of the Headquarters office now 
compares favorably with that of any modern 
business organization. The work has been 
thoroughly departmentalized, and various de- 
partments placed in the charge of individuals 
who understand and _ intelligently accept 
their measure of responsibility. The in- 
stallation of a separate department for the 
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handling of consistent follow-ups on expir- 
ing memberships and direct mail promotion 
of new memberships has had no small part 
in the excellent showing made during the 
current year. All complaints of any nature 
whatsoever are personally handled by the 
writer, affording an immediate and satisfac- 
tory adjustment to the member. 

It may be said in passing that, consider- 
ing the tremendous volume of correspond- 
ence, memberships, subscriptions and sales 
now handled daily by the office, the per- 
centage of complaints is remarkably small 
and that practically no complaints of any- 
thing approaching a serious nature are ever 
heard. Much of the Association’s antiquated 
equipment has been disposed of during the 
year and has been replaced by modern steel 
equipment or modern office machinery. It 
will be noted in the Auditor’s Report that 
the furniture and fixtures’ account of the 
Association has been increased by $2,143 
during the year. This modernization of 
equipment has permitted the handling of tre- 
mendously increasing volume with practi- 
cally no additional personnel. 

Many new State Secretaries have been ap- 
pointed during the year in an effort to liven 
up our field representation. Wherever pos- 
sible, the secretaries of State Rifle Associa- 
tions have also been appointed N. R. A. 
State Secretaries, thereby furnishing a most 
desirable co-ordination of effort and elimina- 
tion of friction in the field. 

I desire to express to the directors my sin- 
cere appreciation of their unfailing co-opera- 
tion during the year and to express similar 
appreciation to the members of the Associa- 
tion at large, to whom the principal credit 
is due for the progress which has been made 
by the Association in this and preceding 
years. We employ no field representatives. 
Our members are our salesmen. How well 
they have sold the Association to their 
brother shooters is indicated in this and the 
other reports which you will have laid be- 
for you. 


QUICK-DRAW STUFF 
(Continued from page 27) 


prowling the road and holding up auto tour- 
ists, as he is so readily doing today, it be- 
hooves one to have some proctection present. 
The motor-cycle officer will do all that is 
humanly possible to protect you when he is 
present; but he is too often far away in 
time of peril from human agency. 

Now, if you are covered by a determined 
man with a machine gun or a sawed-off 
shotgun, and you have no reason to think he 
wants other than the valuables—cash or 
material objects, of which you may be in 
temporary possession—just remember that 
your employer has doubtless insured them, 
but not yourself. Better hand them over if 
you can’t shake his attention. 

But if you think the matter is personal, 
drop to the ground or floor, drawing as you 
go down; throw that gun hand toward his 
midriff as your hand comes from where you 
got the gun, and may the God of fighting 
men speed your lead straight. 
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THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


(A Unit of the National — Association devoted to teaching every boy and in Americe 
the safe and acewrate handling of the rifle.) - - 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 








A Rifle Club in Every School 


ALL of us who are members of the Junior 
Rifle Corps are acquainted with the object 
to teach every boy and girl in America how 
to safely and accurately handle the rifle. 
There are a number of ways to go about 
realizing our object, but it can best be ac- 
complished by organizing and affiliating clubs 
within existing institutions as part of their 
program. The schools are the most logical 
field to work in, as the space for a rifle range 
without exception can always be found in 
the school building or on the athletic field. 

During this new year our objective should 
be a rifle club in every school of the coun- 
try. This can happen provided you who are 
actively interested believe it should be done. 
If you do not have a range in your school 
have you the interest to see that one is es- 
tablished? 

The program of the Junior Rifle Corps is 
no longer an experiment. Schools, Y. M. 
C..A.’s, Scout Troops, Camps and in fact 
every type of boy and girl organization today 
in all corners of the country are accepting 
the services of this association. 

To you members who would like to see 
the Corps brought into your school we sug- 
gest that you look over your building care- 
fully and find a suitable space for a range, 
which may be in the basement, garret, in 
the gymnasium or out on the athletic field. 
When you have selected your spot write 
in to National Headquarters for suggestions 
and blue prints. If you should run into any 
puzzling problems let us help solve them. It 
is surprising how much can really be ac- 
complished at little expense. The Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship is also co-oper- 
ating with school clubs by furnishing target 
carriers, rifles and ammunition. 

Your logal sporting-goods dealer will be 
very much interested in your plans, and his 
assistance will be invaluable in enlisting the 
support of the superintendent of schools and 
your principal. Show them that you are in 


earnest and that you are willing to work. 


for the success of the club, making it wor- 
thy of carrying the school colors into com- 
petition. 

Talk it over with dad; you will always 
find him interested in the things you are in- 


terested in. He may know just the party 
on the school board to assist you. Do not 
forget your physical director or coach. 


They are interested in promoting up-to-date 
and attractive sports and will welcome any 
assistance to help put over the activity in 
a big way. 

There is much in the way of a program 
that will interest and hold the enthusiasm 
of every member of your school in this 
sport. A complete course of _ individual 
qualifications, individual championship 
matches, team matches and scholastic team 
championships are many of the features. 
As you become better acquainted and pro- 
gress you will find keener competition 
awaiting you. 

Wouldn’t it be a splendid thing if all of 
our schools would take on this great Ameri- 
can sport and give it its proper recognition 
among the other school activities? You 
can help realize this ambition by getting a 
club under way in your school. 


FRESNO HIGH AND CAMERON JUNIOR 
RIFLE CLUB TEAMS WINNERS IN 
FIRST SERIES OF BIWEEKLY 
MATCHES 


DISPLAYING a burst of speed that carried 
them through the first series of six biweekly 
matches, the first team of the Fresno High 
School, of Fresno, Calif., leads the field of 
sixty entrants. With a five-man team score 
of better than 490 x 500 and leading in each 
match the team holds a perfect record of 
1,800 x 1,800 points for the series. Close 
on their heels, comfortably holding second 
place, is the first team of the Kemper Mili- 
tary School of Boonville, Mo. Although 
outranked by Fresno, the Kemper team 
placed second in three of the six matches, the 
Shattuck School, of Faribault, Minn., taking 
second honors in two contests. The Western 
High Boys’ Team, of Washington, D. C., 
shooting consistently, placed third. 

There was also a great battle in the lower 
divisions as competition and interest was 
just as keen as in the A Division. The first 
and second teams of the Cameron Junior 
Rifle Club, of Alexandria, Va., although 
threatening at every stage to advance to 


higher rating and competition, held a uni- 
form team score and placed first in the B 
Division, gathering 1,120x1,200 points and 
first in the C Division with 460 x 600 points. 
Malden High School’s second team, of Mal- 
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den, Mass., placing second in Division B, is 
deserving of every credit, as this team first 
classed as a C Division team. Scores grad- 
ually bettered and the team forged its way 
up among the leaders in the B Division. 
Luther High, of Luther, Okla., taking third 
honors, is also a graduate of the C Division. 

The Central High School Rifle Team, of 
Newark, N. J., coming in second in the last 
C Division match, added enough points to 
their total to place second in the complete 
series. The third team of the Lewis and 
Clark High School, of Spokane, Wash., and 
the Y. M. C. A. third team, of Great Falls, 
Mont., tied with a total of 290 points. As 
each team completed all matches in the 
series the winner for third honors was decided 
by adding the total team scores. Lewis and 
Clark High, with a score of 2,499, outranked 
the Y. M. C. A. team, whose total was 2,405. 

The three high teams in each division 
have been awarded cup trophies in recogni- 
tion of their achievement. 

The second series of matches are now 
under way. Teams are again to be classified 
into three divisions, with ample opportunity 
to advance to higher classification through- 
out the series. 

We feel that the matches are the best 
part of our program, for it is competition 
of this kind that soon brings out the true 
strength and ability of team members. Indi- 
vidual and club members who have not en- 
tered a team, organize one in your institu- 
tion or approach your instructor and see 
that a team is entered immediately, so that 
you too may take advantage of this spien- 
did program of matches arranged for affili- 
ated Junior Clubs. 


BULLETIN No. 6—BIWEEKLY MATCHES, FIRST SERIE= 
DIVISION A 


Total 

Team and address Score Points pointe 
1. Fresno High, 1st team, 

WreenG, GO, 6 ces cucces 97 300 *1,800 
2. Y¥. M. C. A., Hyde Park Dept 

= Serre 488 270 810 
3. Western High, Boys, 

Washington, D. C. .. 487 240 $1,320 
4. Warren Harding High, 

Bridgeport, Conn. ...... 486 210 1,200 
5. Fresno High, 2nd., 

Dreemm, COME. ce cccseccs 485 180 810 
6. Tama _— High, 

Mill Valley, Calif. ...... 480 150 750 
7. Blodgett Voca. High, 2nd., 

Syracuse, N..Y. ....... 480 150 vi) 
8. Kemper Mil. School, Ist 

Boonville, Mo. ......... 479 120 $1,350 
9. Blodgett Voca. High, Ist., 

Syracuse, N. Y. ..... << Gen 90 360 


10. Ridgewood High. 
Ridgewood, N. J. bones Ooe 90 760 
11. Porterville Un. High, Ist., 


Porterville. Calif. ...... 473 60 159 
12. Eugene High, 

Eugene, Oreg. ......... 471 30 10 
13. Western High. . 

Washington. D. C. ..... 470 270 
14. Richmond Hill High: 

Richmond Hill, N. Y. ... 469 m 810 
15. Turlock Union satay 

Turlock. Calif. ......... 469 a 420 
16. New Trier High, 

Winnetka, Til. ...... 469 750 


17. Evanston Township High, 


oe rae 467 7 
18. Lewis and Clark High, Ist., 
Snokane, Wash. ... 466 val 


19. Molden Hich. ashe 
Malden, Mass. Bisse é 290 
20. Kemner Mil. Se h., 2nd., 
Roonville, Mo 
21. Greenbrier Mil. Sch., 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 





* First ?P lace. + Third Place. t Second Place 
DIVISION B 

Total 
Team and addreas Score Points points 

1. Cameron J. R. C., I1st., 
Alexandria, Va. ........ 482 200 *1,120 

2. Luther High, 

SAE, TEM. occ es CS 180 +700 
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* First Place. 
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3. Malden High, 2nd., 


it Me MS «666 oss 06 463 160 t850 
4, Malden High, 3rd., 

Malden, Mass. ......... 452 140 340 
5. Winfield High, 

Winfield, Kans. ........ 448 120 180 
6. Central High, — 

Senos, IN. Yoo. ess 448 120 460 
7. Blodgett Voca. “Hi. 3rd., 

Syencune, N.Y. 2.26 00.. 444 100 440 
8. John Marshall High, 

Richmond, Va. ......... 444 100 280 
9. Porterville Un. High, 2nd., 

Porterville, Calif. ...... 437 80 450 
10. Lewis and Clark High, 2nd., 

Spokane, Wash. ........ 431 60 470 
11. Middlefield Boys’ Club, 

Middlefield, Conn. ...... 430 40 170 
12. Crosby High, Ist., 

Waterbury, Conn. ...... 429 20 260 


13. Norristown J. R. C., 

Norristown, Pa. ........ 427 ore 210 
14. Bonita Union High, 

La Verne Hgts., Calif.... 412 ome 250 


+ Third Place. t Second Place. 


DIVISION C 


Total 
Team and address Score Points points 
1. Cameron J. R. C., 2nd., 
Alexandria, Va. ........ 459 100 *460 
2. Central High, 
OS Seer 427 90 7300 
3. Lewis and Clark Hi., 3rd., 
Spokane, Wash. ..... 419 80 t290 
4. Blodgett Voca. High, Girls, 
i, he ee 405 70 130 
5. Crosby High, Girls, 
Ww aterbury, MS 0:4. te 400 60 80 
6. ¥. M. ©. A., Srd., 
Great Falls, Mont. ...... 395 50 290 


. Palo Alto Mil. Acad., 

Palo Alto, Calif. ....... 370 40 130 
8. Crosby High, 2nd., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


¢ Second Place. 


ceecce 360 30 110 


t Third Place. 





* First Place. 


EXPERTS AND DISTINGUISHED 
RIFLEMEN 


To THE members who have qualified as 
Experts and Distinguished Riflemen during 
the past year and to those whose names 
have recently been added to these select 
rolls it must be a source of great satisfac- 
tion to know that they have accomplished 
that which at first seemed the impossible. 
These members are now the proud possessors 
of appropriate decorations in recognition of 
their achievements; but of far more impor- 
tance is the realization that they have ac- 
quired the ability to shoot and shoot straight 
and have attained that which they went 
after. 

With each award leaving National Head- 
quarters there is a congratulatory letter with 
the encouragement for seeking higher indi- 
vidual honors with the rifle. The diploma 
that accompanies the Expert or Distinguished 
Rifleman award signifies not alone that the 
members have learned to “hit where they 
aim,” but further that they “know at what 
they are aiming.” Safety is always the one 
primary consideration, for it would never 
do to tack a target on the back fence or 
shed. Accuracy would be well demonstrated 
by hitting the bull’s-eye; but that is not 
enough, as the bullet would pass through the 
target and target-holder and in all probability 
do damage. 

The following members have qualified as 
Experts during the past month. Unfortu- 
nately space will not permit the listing of 
all those who have qualified during the year: 

EXPERT RIFLEMEN 

Arthur Gonsalves, Woburn, Mass. 

Edwin H. Lawton, Hartford, Conn. 

Robert Bauman, Charlotte, N. C. 

Matthew Connell, Richmond, Va. 

George Wiechert, Chicago, II. 
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Albert Voorhes, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Paul Hudson, Kittanning, Pa. 

G. P. Johannes, Boonville, Mo. 
John Abbott, Detroit, Mich. 
David Savitzky, Chicago, Ill. 

J. T. Marr, Topeka, Kans. 

Earl Forster, St. Louis, Mo. 
William Wheadon, Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. L. Reding, Boonville, Mo. 

N. Heyne, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

H. Tepker, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

F. Mueller, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

A. Knoll, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Erick Henderson, Larkspur, Calif. 
Romaine Waska, Chicago, IIl. 
Richard Heiler, Altoona, Pa. 
Irving Canner, Fryeburg, Me. 
Arthur E. Dinger, Washington, D. C. 
Leighton Hicks, Porterville, Calif. 
Robert Pearsall, Endicott, N. Y. 


With the completion of the Distinguished 
Rifleman course, the highest individual honor 
in the Junior Rifle Corps, members acquire 
accuracy in the four positions. These mem- 
bers are well qualified to compete in the 
Senior program. The Honor Roll of the 
year follows: 


DISTINGUISHED RIFLEMEN 

Clinton Daley, P. O. Box 91, 
Calif. 

Lester Jeffreys, Fresno, Calif. 
Glen Bollinger, Fresno, Calif. 
Jack Bartram, Fresno, Calif. 
James Ware, Fresno, Calif. 
Melvin Craghead, Fresno, Calif. 
Robert Bernier, Mendota, Minn. 
A. J. McGuire, Boonville, Mo. 
Joseph Kristan, Chicago, Ill. 
William Smith, Erie, Pa. 
Ned Klein, Spokane, Wash. 
John C. Daniel, New York, N. Y. 
J. D. Cascone, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William F. Schroeter, Faribault, Minn. 
David McDougal, Washington, D. C. 
Perry J. McKay, Faribault, Minn. 
Charles W. Potts, Faribault, Minn. 
Douglas McDougal, Washington, D. C. 
John Hansell, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
John S. Humrichouse, Kankakee, II. 
Robert Hurlbut, Washington, D. C. 
Philip Ronfor, Norwood, Ohio. 
Richard Strauss, Detroit, Mich. 
Mary Parkhurst, Washington, D. C. 
Page Worthington, Alderson, W. Va. 
Frank Grant, Tulsa, Okla. 
Herbert G. Telsey, Hunter, N. Y. 
Virginia Sheffield, Washington, D. C. 
D. W. Davis, Washington, D. C. 
S. C. Dawson, Alexandria, Va. 
Edward A. Kunz, Wilmette, III. 
Oscar Ivey, Fresno, Calif. 
Ed Foy, Fresno, Calif. 
Richard Hansen, Fresno, Calif. 
James Butterworth, Highland Park, IIl. 
Milton Storck, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Oliver Jones, Oakland, Calif. 


Porterville, 


ENTRIES OPEN FOR SCHOLASTIC 
MATCHES 


ORGANIZED rifle teams affiliated with the 
various schools have an opportunity to prove 
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their strength in competition on the rifle 
range during the coming month. No less 
than three national events are scheduled in 
which the winners hold a title for national 
champions for one year and the members 
of the three high teams in each receive 
medal decorations. In the Inter-Scholastic 
and Military School Championship Matches 
a special trophy is also awarded to be held 
for one year. 

Many school teams are entered in the pro- 
gram of biweekly matches conducted for all 
affiliated Junior clubs. These teams have 
had a taste of national competition, and in 
most cases have as a result shown great im- 
provement in team scores. However, these 
are prone matches only, whereas the cham- 
pionships require three and four positions. 
Therefore, the standings of the teams in the 
biweeklies are no indication of the order in 
which teams will stand in the championships. 

There are any number of teams affiliated 
with the N. R. A. J. R. C. and organized 
in the schools that have not been heard 
from in direct team competition. It is good 
practice to compete among ourselves, but 
one soon tires of beating our own scores. 
It is team competition with others that cre- 
ates interest and makes for rapid improve- 
ment. You will never know the true strength 
of your team until you have made entry in 
one or more of these matches. 

Entries for all three matches listed below 
are now being accepted. Special targets are 
provided which may be fired during the 
month of March. All targets and scores are 
due back at National Headquarters for a re- 
check not later than April 1. Show your 
true Junior Rifle Corps spirit by submitting 
your entry and team fee of $5 by return 
mail. 


GIRLS’ INTERSCHOLASTIC TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 


Open to—One or more teams of not more 
than 10 from any public or private high or 
preparatory school affiliated with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. Five high scores 
at each stage to count for record. 

Conditions ——Three stages. Each stage will 
consist of 2 sighting shots and 10 shots 
for record, prone. 

Entry fee—$5 per team. 

Prizes—To the winning team the title “In- 
terscholastic Rifle Champions, year—Girls’ 
Division,” and five silver medals. To the 
second and third teams bronze medals. 
Percentage medals. 

Entries close -—March 1. 

Targets in Washington. — Not 
April 1. 


later than 


N. R. A. MILITARY SCHOOL TEAM CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


Open to.—One or more teams of not more 
than 10 from any military school affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association and in 
good standing. Five high scores each 
stage to count for record. Competitors 
will shoot on but one team. 

Conditions—Four stages. An entire stage 
must be completed in one day. A stage 
will consist of two strings each of 2 sight- 
ing shots and 10 shots for record, fired in 
the following order: First stage, two 
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strings prone; second stage, one string 
prone, one sitting; third stage, one string 
prone, one kneeling; fourth stage, one 
string prone, one standing. 

Entrance fee—$5 per team. 

Prizes—To the winning team the title of 
“Military School Champions for the year,” 
the Military School Indoor Trophy, to be 
held for one year or until the next com- 
petition, and five silver medals. Bronze 
medals to members of second and third 
teams. 


Entries close-—March 1. 
Targets in Washington. — Not 
April 1. 


later than 


N. R. A. INTERSCHOLASTIC TEAM CHAM- 


PIONSHIP 


Open to—One or more teams of not more 
than 10 from any public or private, high 
or preparatory school other than military 
schools affiliated with the National Rifle 
Association. Five high scores each stage 
to count for record. Competitors will shoot 
on but one team. 

Conditions.—Three stages. Each stage must 
be completed in one day. A stage will 
consist of two strings, each of two sighting 
shots and 10 shots for record. First stage, 
two strings prone; second stage, two 
strings prone, one kneeling; third stage, 
one string prone, one standing. Free-rifle 
standing position. 

Entry fee—$5 per team. 

Prizes —To the winning team the title “High 
School Gallery Champions, year,” the In- 
ter-High School Indoor Trophy to be held 
for one year or until the next competition, 
and five silver medals. Bronze medals to 


members of second and third teams. Per- 
centage medals. 

Entries close-—March 1. 

Targets in Washington.— Not later than 
April 1. 
ADULTS completing the Correspondence 


Training Course for instructors and receiv- 
ing their commissions since our last publica- 
tion are listed below: 


Chester Mueller, Newark, N. J. 

Robert Shanklin, Wichita, Kans. 

E. L. Gill, New Orleans, La. 

Luther W. Mumford, Wymore, Nebr. 

Milton Storck, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

M. Earl Alleman, Kansas City. Kans. 

Oscar E. Simpson, Tompkinsville, N. Y. 

William M. Spinrad, Bronx, N. Y. 

G. F. Grant, Tamalpais High School, 
Sausalito, Calif. 

Sergius Poblevoy, Staten Island, N. Y. 

George Washco, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dean M. Earl, Manhattan, Kans. 


Six of our Junior riflemen have also com- 
pleted this course and received commissions 
as assistant instructor of the Corps. 

Kenneth B. Welch, Joplin, Mo. 

Christopher Markham, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Vahey Aramian, Chicago, III. 

James Butterworth, Highland Park, IIl. 

W. G. Sheane, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Neil Moon, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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BILLY THE DEERSLAYER 
By R. V. REYNOLDS 
(Continued from January issue) 
Synopsis —Billy Barton, a lover of fire- 
arms and the great outdoors, became so in- 
tensely interested in books narrating on the 
skill of his forefathers with the long flint- 
locks he could almost smell the drifting pow- 
der. He was reminded of the old flintlock 
musket that had hung all these years in the 
garret, and it wasn’t very many minutes 
before he set to work polishing it. His 
dad soon bought him his first .22 and the 
big surprise came when he was invited by 
a neighbor on a trip into the wilds. 


Part II 


If the other boys had other things to do, 
it made little difference to Billy. He went 
alone. And he soon became accustomed to 
solitude and learned to enjoy it, for at such 
times he had all the better chance to watch 
the wild things, follow tracks patiently, find 
Indian arrow heads, and lie hidden in the 
grass waiting for certain wise old wood- 
chucks to venture out of their holes. 

And then came a delightful surprise. Jack 
Scott, whose father had a camp in the Adi- 
rondacks, invited Billy to spend a fortnight 
with him on Raquette Lake. It wasn’t 
hard to persuade Billy. His bachelor friend 
across the street came forward handsomely 
and offered the use of his big rifle, and Billy 
was in the seventh heaven. Of course, the 
rifle had to be tested at once, and Billy found 
he could hit a pint can every shot at forty 
yards. He got a reloading tool, powder and 
primers, moulded bullets, and proceeded to 
load a stock of ammunition for the mountain 
adventure. 

Then came the exciting day of departure. 
They went by train through Albany and 
Saratoga and arrived late in the afternoon at 
North Creek, on the upper Hudson. They 
stayed overnight at a country hotel, and 
next morning the whole party climbed on a 
rattling, swaying Concord coach, drawn by 
six horses, and drove away twenty-four 
miles over rough mountain roads to Blue 
Mountain Lake, arriving about noon. 

Then there was a little steamer to take 
them down a crooked stream, and a “carry,” 
and finally another steamer that landed them 
at Camp Scott late in the afternoon. 

Raquette Lake is a glorious piece of 
water, cold even in midsummer, fringed with 
timber and well stocked in those days with 
big lake trout. Many of the little streams 
that flow into it were good trout streams, 
and up these the boys used to paddle, in 
charge of a guide, in the beautifully modeled, 
thin-sided Adirondack canoes used so much 
in that region. Once there was a great 
splashing among -the lily pads, and Billy 
looked just in’ time to see a deer in red 


‘summer coat scramble ashore and vanish in 


the willows with a flirt of a white-tail. 

At that altitude the nights were chilly, 
requiring heavy blankets. Every pleasant 
evening the whole merry party spent in the 
“open camp,” a rustic shed open on the side 


toward the lake, and with a big fire blazing 
The open camp was bedded with 


in front. 
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boughs, and here for the first time Billy 
learned the delicious aromatic odor of the 
Canada balsam foliage. 

Soon the guides began to talk of the 
opening of the deer season. Strange as it 
may seem in these days of more stringent 
game laws, the date was then set on August 
16. The boys began to plan for it, and pres- 
ently a trip was arranged. 

On the 15th they left camp with two 
guides, two boats and a plentiful supply of 
food and blankets in pack baskets. They 
landed at the south end of Raquette Lake. 
Here the guides put the boats on their 
shoulders, and each boy took a pack basket 
and his rifle. For an hour or so they 
sweated and floundered over a “carry” and 
then came out on a high bank above the 
shore of Shedd Lake—a beautiful little round 
pond, fringed with water lilies and surrounded 
by forest. 

While the guides made supper and ar- 
ranged bedding in the open camp, the boys 
set a boat afloat and made a short voyage 
of discovery. The lake was part of a pri- 
vate preserve at the time, and no firing had 
been done there since the previous fall. 
Hence the deer were tame and plentiful, and 
as dusk drew on they saw several feeding 
among the lily pads, but did not attempt to 
approach them. Then there was a hearty 
supper of bacon, flapjacks and coffee, fol- 
lowed by a splendid moonlight evening around 
the camp fire. The guides told sly stories 
of boys who had “buck fever” when the 
time came to fire at their first deer. Billy 
searched his soul and came to the conclusion 
that if a boy could hit a can, he could hit 
a deer. Conversation flagged finally, and 
they all crept under blankets and drifted 
away into a happy hunting ground of 
dreams. A porcupine rustled in the brush, 
sniffing the fragments thrown out from sup- 
per. Out on the lake a loon uttered his 
wild cry. Finally all was still under the 
August moon. 

Presently Billy thought he smelled smoke. 
He threw off the blankets and saw old Wil- 
lard, the guide, moving quietly about the 
fireplace. A glance at his watch showed that 
it was 4 o’clock. The moon had set and a 
pink glow was coming up in the east. 

Next, Jack crept out, rubbing his eyes 
and yawning. Only a few words were said. 
and those in guarded tones. A cup of 
coffee all around, and then the young host 
spun a coin, and Billy won the toss for 
first try at the deer. 

He took his rifle and put four cartridges in 
his right coat pocket. Willard set a canoe 
noiselessly in the water, and Billy took his 
seat forward, facing the bow. He opened 
the breech of his rifle and slid one of the 
long brass shells into the chamber, closing 
the action without a click to betray their 
presence to sharp, furry ears. A_ single 
thrust of the paddle sent them gliding out 
toward the opposite shore. Light wreaths 
of mist hung along the water, and these were 
drifting east under the influence of a slight 
breeze. Willard directed their course well 
across the little lake and then turned the 
nose of the canoe westward about 50 yards 
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from shore, to run parallel with the beach. 
He sent her along with éasy impulses of the 
paddle, feathering the blade on recovery, so 
that no spattering drops of water nor thump- 
ing against the gunwale should draw atten- 
tion to the hunting canoe. 

After five minutes Willard stopped pad- 
dling, and Billy looked back over his shoul- 
der. “Are you ready?” whispered the guide. 
Billy nodded. Willard pointed ahead into 
a slight bay, and there in the dim morning 
light the boy could make out that certain 
formless objects were moving. He could 
even hear a slight splashing. 

The canoe slid ahead again, without a 
sound, drawing slowly into the edge of the 
lily pads. In two minutes more Billy could 
see three deer wading about and eating the 
lily pads. One was larger than the others 
and had horns. He cocked the Maynard, 
holding the trigger back to avoid a click, 
and let the hammer settle forward on the 
full-cock notch. He felt tense, all over, and 
his heart-beat quickened. The deer looked 
very small to be aimed at from a moving 
canoe. Two hundred yards at least. He 
cast an anxious glance back at Willard, who 
smiled encouragingly and shook his head 
slightly. The canoe moved slowly now, 
straight toward the deer, with not a sound 
and scarcely a ripple to alarm the game. 
It may have taken three minutes to cover 
the next hundred yards. To Billy it seemed 
like three hours. His hands felt stiff and 
cold. He looked back again, and again the 
wise old guide shook his head. Eighty yards. 
Seventy yards. Sixty yards. The buck lifted 
his head and looked around. The paddle 
suspended action in mid-stroke. The canoe 
was very steady. Billy did not look back 
again. He knew the time had come, and he 
swung the heavy rifle slowly up into line. 
The bright little front sight settled into the 
notch, and as it hesitated for one instant 
behind the deer’s fore shoulder he fired. 

Crash! And as the echoes went rolling 
down the lake Billy saw his buck and the 
two does in a shower of spray, mud and 
lily pads, going like runaway horses up the 
bank and into the timber. What could have 
happened? The sights looked just right as 
he fired. Perhaps he had not loaded the 
cartridge right. He remembered that there 
seemed to be no kick when the rifle went 
off. Probably he had come all this way only 
to lose his chance, like so many other green 
hunters. How the others would guy him! 

Willard leisurely beached the canoe at the 
point where the deer disappeared. Billy held 
the bow while the older man got out. He 
hardly saw the use of further pursuit. A 
deer that could run like that certainly 
couldn’t be hurt much. The deer. that Leath- 
erstocking fired at always gave up the con- 
test at once. 

But Willard apparently had other notions. 
He followed the tracks across the beach, up 
a steep bank and into dense young hardwood 
and fallen timber. Thirty yards from shore 
he bent down and picked up a leaf which 
Billy saw carried a scarlet drop. A few 
steps ahead there was a wide splash of blood 
at the right of the tracks. 
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Billy decided that it was good business to 
follow the tracks after all. Thirty seconds 
later he was standing by Willard on a big 
log, and just beyond was his first deer, stone 
dead. He lay crumpled, with his antlers 
under him, evidently exhausted by the high 
bounds over the bank and fallen trees. 

Billy did not know whether to be glad or 
be sorry. That huddled, quiet mass with 
the sprawling legs and queerly twisted neck 
was not nearly as pretty an object as the 
buck standing in the lake. On the other 
hand, he could not remember that the Deer- 
slayer ever regretted making a fair, clean kill. 

So he helped Willard drag the quarry over 
the logs and into the canoe, and they reached 
camp only forty minutes after they had set 











out. Jack was at the landing to steady the 
canoe and offer congratulations, and Billy was 
fit to burst with pride when the guides an- 
nounced that the deer was shot through the 
heart. 

“Willard,” said Billy that evening, “after I 
fired I thought maybe I had missed because 
he ran so. What made you think he was 
hit?” 

“Well, there was more than one reason,” 





said the old guide. “Sometimes they run 
like mad when they’re hit in the heart. 
Both the does was showin’ white flags when 
they went up the bank, but the buck was 
holdin’ his tail down. Then I was lookin’ 
along the gun when you aimed, and I see 
she was just about right when she cracked. 
But, more than all that, I heard the bullet 
hit him!” . 

Up from the lake shore came a low, 
chuckling sound. You might have thought 
it was only the lapping of ripples against the 
canoes. But to Billy Barton it was the low, 
approving chuckle of a tall figure in buck- 
skins, which seemed to stand among the 
shadows beyond the fire, leaning on a long 
flintlock rifle. 


Instructor C. V. Hartson writes us that 
we may soon expect a large report of target 
qualifications from the Central High School, 
of Syracuse, N. Y. The membership for 
the new year includes 16 new members, but 
the majority have had some experience with 
the rifle in the summer camps and through 
individual competition. With such a fine 
group and through the efficient training of 
Instructor Hartson we won’t be surprised to 
find several of these members on our select 
lists of Expert and Distinguished Rifleman 
throughout the year. 





The Cameron Junior Rifle Club, cham- 
pions of Virginia 1928, challenge any inde- 
pendent club for a five-man team match in 
prone, sitting or kneeling position. Write 
S. C. Dawson, Jr., R. F. D. No. 3, Alex- 
andria, Va. 





Riflemen Christopher Markham and Bruce 
Bradley, of Ypsilanti, Mich., have requested 
that we bring to the attention of our News 
readers their desire to take on two-man team 
matches. Anyone interested may get in 
touch with Christopher at his address, R. F. 
D. No. 3, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


JUNIOR RIFLEMEN OF AMERICA! 


Avail yourselves of purchasing privileges of Standard Equipment through your 


organization, The 


R. A. Service Co., at Members’ Rates. 


A few of the outstanding values follow: 
Winchester, Model 52, cal. .22 long rifle, new model stock (with telescope 


blocks on barrel) 


Winchester, Model 52, cal. 22 long ‘Tifle, old model stock with blocks - 


attached me . : 
Winchester, Model 56, cal. .22 rifle -... 
Winchester, Model 57, cal. .22 rifle -... 
Winchester, Model ’04, cal. 
Winchester, Model ’02, cal. .22 rifle 


an 2108 --.-.. 


Savage, Model 1919, cal. .22 long rifle, 25-in. barrel, 5-shot magazine, bolt- 


action, target rifle -....... 
Savage, .22 long-rifle Sporter 
Stevens, Model 414, single-shot, cal. 
Stevens Favorite 24-round barrel . 
Magazines, Savage rifle, M19, each . 


.22 long rifle 


Magazines, Winchester M52, 5-shot, each . 
Magazines, Winchester M52, 10-shot each - 
Slings, leather, used but in good condition .- 


Kerr web slings . 
Kerr leather slings 


Carrying cases, heavy English golf bag material, leather reinforced for 


Model 52 Winchester - 


THE N. R. A. SERVICE CO. 


816 Barr Building 





Washington, D. C. 








PRICE OF SPRINGFIELD SPORTER 
REDUCED 


THE Springfield Sporter rifle, as listed in 
the price list of supplies available to mem- 
bers of the National Rifle Association through 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, ef- 
fective August 1, 1928, and described as the 
“U. S. caliber .30 Model 1903 Springfield 
Sporter, style N. R. A. (star-gauged), fitted 
with Lyman No. 48 rear sight, sold only as 
assembled,’ has been reduced to $40, ef- 
fective January 1, 1929. The former price of 
this rifle was $46. 

The Springfield Sporter has become very 
popular with members of the National Rifle 
Association, and it is believed that with its 
reduced cost, its popularity will continue to 
grow. 


DISTRIBUTION OF KRAG AMMU- 
NITION 


Tue Ordnance Department has arranged 
to have a quantity of caliber .30 Krag am- 
munition placed at Benicia Arsenal, at San 
Antonio Arsenal and at Charlestown Ord- 
nance Depot for distribution, in addition to 
the stocks already at Frankford Arsenal and 
Savannah Proving Ground. 

This will result in a material saving on 
the cost of transportation of such ammuni- 
tion to members of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. This action of the Ordnance De- 
partment, with the placing, just accomplished, 
of stocks of powder and other small-arms 
ammunition components at Benicia Arsenal, 
will not only speed up the supply of such 
ordnance material but greatly decrease the 
expense to members purchasing the same. 


REMITTANCES FOR 5A SCOPES 
RETURNED 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made in the Decem- 
ber issue of the RIFLEMAN to the effect that 
there were a few used Winchester telescopic 
musket sights, Type 5A, for sale through the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship to mem- 
bers of the National Rifle Association at $5 
each. At the time, the announcement was 
made it was believed that about 400 of these 
scopes were available. It was later discov- 
ered, however, that only 89 scopes were in 
serviceable condition, and these were dis- 
posed of during the first day or two of 
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DirecTOR CrviLIAN MARKSMANSHIP 


Conducted by Lt.-Col. J. M. Coward 


ApDpREss: DIRECTOR CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP, WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


December. The remaining orders for scopes, 
exceeding 1,000 in number, were held for a 
time, together with their remittances, in the 
hope that more serviceable scopes would be 
reported. It is very much regretted that 
this office was obliged to return these re- 
mittances with the information that no more 
scopes were available for this sale. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK CONDUCTED 
ON NEW TYPE SERVICE RIFLE 


NUMEROUS inquiries relative to the devel- 
opment of a rifle of reduced caliber to re- 
place the Springfield have recently been re- 


ceived by the Director of Civilian Marks-. 


manship. A number of persons interested 
in rifles and rifle firing apparently are of 
the opinion that the Springfield is to be re- 
placed and made obsolete within a short time. 
While it is true that a great deal of experi- 
mental work has been conducted by the 
Ordnance Department with the view of de- 
veloping a rifle of approximately .276 caliber 
to be adopted for service use, yet it will be 
some years before a new type of rifle will 
be produced in sufficient quantities for re- 
placement, as shown by the following infor- 
mation received from the Ordnance De- 
partment: 

“Since the World War the War Depart- 
ment, in collaboration with our inventors, 
has been endeavoring to develop a suitable 
semiautomatic rifle for the rearmament of 
the Army of the United States to take the 
place of the Springfield rifle. A great deal 
of experimental and development work has 
been necessary, but this has progressed to 
such an extent now that the Ordnance De- 
partment has felt justified in stating to in- 
ventors that they will hold a competitive 
test in the summer of 1929 for the selec- 
tion of the best type of semiautomatic rifle 
to replace the Springfield rifle. 

“Tt has been tentatively decided that the 
caliber will be reduced to .276 with a 


“smaller and lighter cartridge, so that the 


soldier can carry more ammunition into 
battle and the ammunition will not have 
such a heating effect on the semiautomatic 
rifle. Accordingly a small lot of a tenta- 
tive .276 cartride has been made for the use 
of inventors only, who will submit rifles for 
the test. None of these cartridges are avail- 






able for civilian riflemen and neither are 
any barrels available. 

“Tf as a result of the test a suitable rifle 
is obtained, the Ordnance Department con- 
templates manufacturing sufficient of that 
rifle for a Service test by one regiment of 
Infantry and one regiment of Cavalry. It 
will depend upon that test whether the rifle 
will then be produced gradually in quantity 
to take the place of the Springfield rifle. In 
any event it will be at least five years be- 
fore manufacture on this rifle can reach 
such a stage as will permit its gradual issue 
to the Regular Army and the Nationai 
Guard, and the Springfield rifle will con- 
tinue to be maintained for the use of at 
least a part of the Army of the United 
States for approximately ten years.” 


SALE OF USED TYPE EE FIELD 
GLASSES TEMPORARILY 
DELAYED 


INFORMATION has been received from the 
Frankford Arsenal to the effect that it has 
been necessary to temporarily suspend the 
sales of used type EE field glasses, Naval 
Gun Factory. The reason for this is that 
all these glasses being serviceable, the Ord- 
nance Department places both the new and 
the used in one class and they are so stored 
at the arsenal. To make a separation of 
these glasses other than that followed in 
the routine of filling orders from the store- 
house for sale would necessarily. add addi- 
tional cost to the selling price. In view of 
the above information, and since the num- 
ber of used glasses can only be determined 
as orders are filled from storage, this office 
is at a loss to determine the number of 
used glasses which are at this time or will 
be available. 


APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE AP- 
PROVES ITEM FOR NATIONAL 
MATCHES 


THOSE interested in National Matches will 
be glad to learn that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has 
approved the item for $500,000 for the Na- 
tional Matches to be held during the summer 
of 1929, and that amount has been included 
in the bill which has been presented to the 
House. 
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Rifle Performances At High Altitudes 


Some time last July I wrote you a letter 
from Lodore, Colo., about rifles shooting 
high in that locality, and since returning 
have been able to look up the back issues 
of the RIFLEMAN and have noticed that my 
letter appears in one of the fall numbers. 
The letter as printed reads that my Krag 
shot 11% inches high at 100 yards. This 
is an error; and if I have written 11% 
inches it is my mistake. It should be 4% 
inches. It doesn’t prove anything, of 
course, but it is a fact that in that place 
all newly purchased rifles do shoot high, 
even with a very fine holding of the 
front sight. This is the experience of those 
men that I have talked to in that section, 
and also my own. 

I have tried out my .22 since coming 
back, and find that at the Montclair rifle 
range in New Jersey the shots I fired (at 
the same target and holding the same) 
were about an inch lower than the group 
I fired at Lodore, Colo. The weather con- 
ditions, temperature and range (35 yards) 
were about identical in each case. I also 
used the ammunition from the same box, 
firing about 15 shots each time. 

I had hoped to try out my Krag also; but 
after I had shot the target at Lodore, 
Colo., I used the rifle for a few days after- 
ward, carrying it in an Army Cavalry scab- 
bard on a horse, and the gold bead front 
sight became worn down about one-fourth 
of its diameter before I noticed what was 
happening. I had previous to this always 
used a Springfield front sight cover. I 
regret this very much, as I had hoped to 
get some “evidence” to show you, in the 
hopes that if you thought it worth while, 
you might be able to have the matter in- 
vestigated, with proper equipment, and un- 
der competent supervision. 

I am, however, sending you a copy of 
the target I shot with the .22 repeater. 
The upper group was shot at Lodore, Colo., 
elevation 4,900 feet, and the group lower 
and to the right was shot at Montclair 
rifle range, New Jersey.—J. S. O. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your interesting letter of February 16. I 
remember your writing me on the matter 
of shooting at high altitudes some time 
ago, but I do not recollect now just what 
I told you. I think I indicated to you 
that altitude alone could not possibly ac- 


count for your Krag rifle shooting 11% 
inches high at 100 yards. I note now that 
it shot not 11% inches but 4% inches 
high, which is a rather different matter. 
Rifles do shoot high at high altitude be- 
cause the air at that altitude is rarer and 
offers less resistance to the passage of the 
bullet; hence the velocity does not fall off 
so rapidly. It would be a very long com- 
putation to figure out just how much a 
certain altitude would affect the flight of 
a certain bullet at a certain muzzle ve- 
locity. But without going into such a long 
computation I should say that, roughly 
speaking, perhaps the bullet shot from a 
Krag rifle at a muzzle velocity of 2,000 
f. s. might fall 1 inch less at 100 yards and 
about 5 inches less at 300 yards at an 
altitude of 5,000 feet than it fell at the 
sea level. This is just a very rough guess. 


There are other things also which affect 
the elevation, and some of them may af- 
fect the elevation even more than does 
altitude. Altitude is usually associated 
with a lower temperature, and this of it- 
self will result in a less muzzle velocity 
and the bullet would then fall more and 
it would tend to counteract the effect of 
the altitude. Other things also affect eleva- 
tion; chiefly the eyesight and the way a 
man aims on different days and the way 
in which he holds his rifle. For example, 
practically all small-bore shots have found 
that no matter how accurately they set 
their sights for a certain range on one day, 
or even in the morning, on the next day, 
or even in the afternoon, the rifle may 
shoot quite differently. It may easily cen- 
ter its group an inch at 50 yards away 
from where it centered it before and re- 
quire the sights to be adjusted to bring 
the center of impact back into the 10-ring, 
and these differences may be due almost 
entirely to aim and to the way which the 
man holds his rifle at different times. 
Your two groups, one fired at Lodore, Colo., 
and the one fired at Montclair, N. J., are 
about 11%, inches apart, the New Jersey 
group being lower than the Colorado group. 
Perhaps one-half inch of this may be due 
to altitude and the remainder due to one 
of the other factors which I have men- 
tioned. 

To further show how these other factors 
affect elevation and sighting, you will no- 
tice in the Training Regulation 150-5 that 





a certain prescribed way of quickly as- 
suming the prone position from standing is 
given in paragraph 24. It has been found 
by careful test with a great many men by 
marking the groups fired on the targets 
that almost every man will average a 
slightly different point of impact when he 
fires rapid fire and assumes the prone po- 
sition in this way from the point of im- 
pact which he gets when he lies down and 
wriggles into his position and then fires 
his rapid-fire score. There is enough dif- 
ference apparently in the way that the 
same position is assumed to account for 
sometimes as much as three to four inches 
difference in the center of the groups at 
200 yards. 


BETTER GET THE COMPLETE RIFLE 


WILL you kindly write me as soon as 
possible and enumerate the parts necessary 
for me to purchase from the Government 
to make a .30-caliber Springfield sporting 
rifle, as well as the designation I must 
make to obtain a star-gauged and match 
gun. 

I believe you published the list of parts 
with their respective prices in one of your 
publications, and I would ask that you 
furnish me the different prices and parts 
of the Sporter rifle as well as the match 
rifle—H. W. B. 


Answer (By Colonel Whelen). The parts 
of the .30-caliber Springfield sporting rifle 
which it would be necessary for you to 
obtain in order to restock these parts and 
have a complete rifle, without buying the 


standard sporting rifle complete, are as 
follows: 
Barrel and receiver assembly, sport- 
a tee. EOE OE CERT Pe ee $ 15.90 
Bolt mechanism complete, National 
Match, with regular firing pin and 
NE MON uss wel delivaledceawes 6.01 
Balance of action, National Match 
os ikils p RA cawad nn tbh adenas 5.38 
Movable front sight stud assembly 
eT re ane Ce 37 
eT ee re ee: 50 
WOE Bh aah about ce seks oe $28.16 


The barrel in the above is the regular 
sporting type barrel polished and blued 
from receiver to muzzle, without the mili- 
tary rear sight base, and the barrel is 
star-gauged. 

I rather doubt the advisability of pur- 
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chasing the rifle in this manner for a num- 
ber of reasons: First, if you intend to have 
a Lyman No. 48 sight fitted to the rifle, a 
gunsmith will charge you about $12 for 
that sight and the fitting of it. This brings 
the cost up to $40. Second, when the rifle 
is purchased by assembly separately in this 
way, it has not been targeted and tested, 
nor have the assemblies been grouped to- 
gether and accurately adjusted. Some gun- 
smiths are capable of doing this in practi- 
cally as good a manner as Springfield Ar- 
mory, but if they do it in this manner and 
put the labor on it necessary to get the 
adjustments which Springfield Armory gets, 
certainly they are justified in charging $10 
for their labor. The majority of them will 
turn the rifle out with just a smattering of 
trigger pull adjustment and call it done; 
but the rifle is by no means adjusted as 
to ease and certainty of both operation and 
trigger pull as is the finished rifle that 
Springfield Armory sends out. Third, in 
purchasing this way there is considerable 
delay in shipping the various parts, more 
so than in shipping a straight sporting rifle. 
I would therefore advise that unless you 
have some particular reason for purchasing 
in this way, you purchase the rifle itself 
complete, which costs $46, plus $1.34 for 
packing. You can probably find a ready 
sale for the sporting stock, which you will 
probably wish to discard, on the Pacific 
coast. In selling the parts of a rifie in 
this way the Government does not quote 
on a Lyman 48 sight attached to a barrel 
and receiver assembly. 

I am inclosing herewith a memorandum 
on the Springfield and other .30-06 rifles 
and also a circular of Mr. Baker's new 
book, “Modern Gunsmithing.” This new 
book gives so many excellent suggestions 
and ideas as to remodeling that I would 
advise that you obtain it before you start 
out to remodel your rifle. In fact, I think 
if you remodeled your rifle and obtained 
the book afterwards, you would be very 
sorry indeed you did not get the book first, 
as there will undoubtedly be some features 
which the book gives which you would have 
given anything to have incorporated in 
your rifle. 


BEST SLING AND SWIVELS 


IN A recent issue of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN in the Dope Bag your reply to 
R. E. V. in regard to strap and swivels for 
Winchester rifle nearly answers my ques- 
tion. 

I have a Winchester rifle (not a carbine), 
Model 95, No. 93137B, .30-06, for which I 
would like to procure best leather carrying 
strap and swivels to be obtained. As the 
rifle weighs about 8% pounds, I think it 
can be packed more comfortably with a 
sling or strap. 

Any suggestions from you in regard to 
same will be greatly appreciated.—J. D. F. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The very 
best possible arrangement of sling swivels 
and gun sling suitable for both carrying 
and for shooting on your Winchester, Model 
95, rifle would be to fit it with the Griffin 
& Howe detachable sling swivels. The 
front swivel should be placed through the 
fore arm at a point about 1% inches in 
the rear of the fore-arm tip, the screw 
for the screw eye running through the fore 


arm and being secured to a nut sunken 


on the inside of the fore arm and the rear 
swivel attached to the regular screw eye 
placed about 2 inches from the toe of the 
stock. Griffin & Howe can furnish these 
quick detachable swivels, together with the 
screw eye, for $3 a pair. This is their 
revised price. I previously quoted a lower 


price than this, but that was when Griffin 
& Howe were first getting into manufac- 
ture of them, and they find that the cost 
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was such that they have had to slightly in- 
crease their price. The sling swivel itself 
should be of the Whelen type, which you 
can also obtain from Griffin & Howe. I do 
not remember the exact price, but it is not 
much. Upon obtaining the sling, soak the 
leather in neat’s foot oil, which makes it 
very much softer and more pliable. 


HEAVY BARRELS FOR THE WIN- 


CHESTER 52 


THERE are three of us who are getting 
Peterson barrels for our Winchester 52 
rifles, and we want to know something re- 
garding the heavy barrels as to what is 
the best size and dimensions. 

We want to know if there is any harm 
in getting a 30-inch barrel in that it would 
be so long that it would hamper tne ac 
curacy, aS we want ihe guns to weigh 
around 12 or 12% pounds. I was thinking 
of the 30-inch barrels, for I am going in 
for some iron-sight shooting also. The 
highest scores that I ever made were 
with iron sights. 

If you think that the 28-inch is the best 
just say so and give us some of the di- 
mensions which you think would be best. 

I hope to get to Camp Perry next year, 
and want to try and make the Dewar team 
if I can. I shot a 387 at Long Beach and 
never had any iron-sight practice, as I 
was too busy before, and we were also 
changing our range around. And since 
then in our shoots I have shot a 395, 398 
and 394, and the conditions were just fair 
as we always have quite a little wind on 
our range. This shooting was done with 
the standard 52 and a hooded front sight. 

In getting the heavy barrel I do not ex- 
pect to shoot possibles all the time; but 
as I have it figured out, the heavy barrel 
is less sensitive to the change of the sling 
tensions and in changing firing positions 
from time to time. In Crossman’s book 
Nuesslein’s choice is a 30-inch barrel, 
while Mr. Ross, of Santa Barbara (whom 
I have shot with for three years), is 
using a 28-inch barrel. 

We are new at the heavy-barrel game 
and would appreciate any information that 
you could give us. I have written Mr. 
Peterson and he said that he would be 
glad to make the barrels for us.—D. H. N. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The out- 
side diameter of the Winchester Model 52 
‘barrel measures 1 inch at the breech and 
.70 inch at the muzzle. You will notice 
that the front corner of the barrel ring of 
the receiver is slightly rounded off. The 
new barrel can be made to measure 1.10 
inches at the breech and meet this rounded 
edge very nicely, and make a nice ap- 
pearance, and a barrel with this diameter 
at the breech, and tapering to a diameter 
of .80 inch at the muzzle would make a 
very nice medium-heavy barrel which 
would hold very well and appear very 
well. Most likely the inside of the barrel 
band could be reamed out to fit a barrel 
of this diameter and be strong and good 
looking. Probably such a barrel 28 inches 
long would make the rifle weigh about 10% 
pounds if the same stock were retained. 

The receiver ring of this rifle measures 
1.20 inches, and Peterson could turn off 
the slight bevel on the front of this re- 
ceiver ring, and he could then fit a barrel 
which measured 1.20 inches at the breech, 
this barrel thus being smooth and of the 
same diameter as the ring of the receiver, 
and this would look very well. Such a 
barrel might have a diameter of .875 inch 
at the muzzle, and it would be very like 
the heavy International barrels of the 
Springfields. I imagine that such a barrel 
would make the rifle weigh somewhere 
between 12 and 13 pounds if 28 inches 
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long. A rifle of this weight is all right in 
the hands of a man who shoots it con- 
tinuously, or who does the trigger exer- 
cise almost every ,day or every other day, 
so as to keep his muscles in shape, and 
for such a man it holds very steady. I 
think that Winchester makes a barrel of 
very similar dimensions for their Model 
52 rifle, and I presume that they can fur- 
nish a combined barrel band and sling 
swivel which will fit such a barrel. If 
you are going to shoot or practice three 
or four times a week I think I should have 
the barrel made of this weight, but if you 
are only going to shoot once a week or 
so I think I should choose the barrel de- 
scribed in the first paragraph above, be- 
cause to a man unaccustomed to it the 
holding effort necessary with this very 
heavy barrel is liable to cause a little 
muscular tremor. It takes a rather husky 
man in good training to hold this heavy 
barrel. 

As between a 28- and a 30-inch barrel, I 
rather favor the 28-inch barrel. The 2 
inches difference make no difference in 
velocity. Although we do not know ex- 
actly, the indications are that the .22 long- 
rifle cartridge gives its maximum velocity 
in a barrel about 22 inches long. There 
also seems to be some ground for think- 
ing that the lubricant on the bullet is get- 
ting very scarce toward the muzzle of a 
30-inch barrel. The added advantage in 
sight radius between 28 and 30 inches is 
very slight. We know that 28 inches is 


a very good compromise length. I think I 
should stick to that length. 
Besides this matter of barrel, I think 


that considerable advantage could be had 
with a special stock. While the standard 
new type of Model 52 Winchester stock is 
quite good, yet I notice that among expert 
small-bore shooters there is almost always 
a tendency to modify this stock so as to 
make it about % inch longer, and to raise 
the comb considerably, and bring the point 
of the comb farther to the front. A stock 
modified in this way makes for much 
steadier holding. 


LIGHTENING THE SPRINGFIELD 
SPORTER 


I HAVE a2 new Springfield Sporter and it 
is absolutely all right except that the 
weight is excessive, and I want to re- 
model it, making it as light as possible, 
without detracting from its effectiveness. 
If you had a job of this kind to do, how 
would you go about it? If you advise 
lighter butt plate and sling swivels, etc., 
please advise where I can get them.— 
i.e. me 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen).  Refer- 
ring to your letter of August 5, in light- 
ening the Model 1922 pistol grip stock on 
the sporting Springfield, follow in general 
the instructions given in Mr. Clyde Baker's 
new book, “Modern Gunsmithing,” which, 
I think, you will find worth its weight in 


gold to you. You can obtain a very good 
small, but well-shaped and very light, 
steel butt plate from Belding & Mull, 


Philipsburg, Pa. It is the butt plate which 
they use on their special Remington Model 
30 stock. You can obtain detachable sling 
swivels from Griffin & Howe, and also 
from them a screw-eye for these swivels 
to screw into the butt stock for 40 cents 
and a screw-eye with a machine screw on 
it to screw into a barrel band, also for 
40 cents. 


THE .22 COLT AUTOMATIC AS A 
GAME GUN 


I HAVE owned a .22 Colt automatic for 
seven years now, owning two guns in that 
time, that have stood every test, being 
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carried in the worst possible conditions, 
from sandstorms in the desert to operating 
in temperatures down to 52 degrees below 
in the mountains. The arm, if kept in 
proper condition, jams so infrequently (ex- 
cept at temperatures of less than 40 de- 
grees below zero) as to be ignored; and no 
handier gun can be carried in the United 
States for all-around shooting. 

My .22 Colts have killed snowshoe, jack 
and cottontail rabbits, red, gray, Tassel Ear 
Pine and ground squirrels, gophers, rock 
chucks, chipmunks, rock rabbits, several 
kinds of ducks and grouse, some scores of 
hawks of different kinds, horned, great 
horned and barred owls, lynx cats, lynx, 
coyotes, foxes and wolves (these fur bear- 
ers mostly in traps), weasels and even use 
them to shoot mice around my cabin. Also 
have finished two deer and killed severai 
horses for coyote bait with them. Possibly 
I may have missed mentioning a few 
smaller birds and animals, but in seven 
years of carrying them practically all the 
time you can imagine the shooting I have 
had with them, as I hunt, trap and fish a 
great deal. 

I consider anything within 50 yards the 
size of a grouse a safe shot. I don’t know 
whether I am a good shot or not, as I 
never meet any target shots, but I miss 
very few sitting shots at grouse, rabbits, 
etc., at the ranges they are generally seen, 
which is generally close. The longest shot 
I ever made was at a rock chuck sitting 
on a bare, dusty side hill. Shooting lean- 
ing back with fore arms over knees I 
took about thirty shots and finally killed 
the chuck at 200 yards. This was luck, of 
course, as bullet hit his head, and was so 
far off that the chuck didn’t pay any at- 
tention to report of the gun or the little 
puffs of dust kicked up by the bullets. 

I have entirely abandoned any other 
type of side arm but this, and would almost 
as soon leave my .22 Colt behind on a 
big game trip as my Winchester .30. I 
doubt very much whether the majority of 
hunters appreciate the value of a .22 Colt 
auto. on a big-game hunt. On pack trips, 
with short rations, a big rifle would in- 
sure a supply of meat, provided, of course, 
care being taken not to unnecessarily 
frighten game.—L. D. C. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Please ac- 
cept my thanks for your very interesting 
letter of December 1 about your experi- 
ence with the .22-caliber Colt automatic. 

There are very few shooters indeed who 
have so much experience with this gun as 
you indicate in your letter, and for that 
reason it is a matter of very great interest 
to get reports like those you were so kind 
as to take the trouble to write. 

The .22-caliber Colt automatic is one of 
the most accurate hand firearms made. 
All theory to the contrary notwithstanding, 
it rivals the finest single-shot target pis- 
tols in accuracy. 

Another point your letter brings out is 
the very great usefulness of the .22-caliber 
long-rifle cartridge as a game-killer. This 
is really a deadly little cartridge, though 
very few people realize it. 


WISHES A HEAVY, ALL-AROUND 


REVOLVER 


I HAVE a Smith & Wesson .22-caliber 
revolver, but now I want a bigger gun. 
It must be a gun that can be hand-loaded 
Satisfactorily, as I can not afford to buy 


factory ammunition. 


A friend of mine has a .32-20 set of re- 
loading tools. Is this a good revolver cali- 
ber for outdoor work, or would the .38-40 
be better? How would the .45 revolver 
that the N. R. A. sells be? The price of 
this gun seems very reasonable to me. 
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I want a good, accurate gun that will 
shoot good on long or close shots (without 
changing sights) to carry about the farm, 
fishing, etc., to shoot at crows, woodchucks, 
foxes, etc—J. H. W. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The .22 
Smith & Wesson revolver that you have is 
a first-class gun for learning to shoot. For 
heavier work I should think you would 
want something bigger than the .32-20. It 
is really not very much larger than the 
.22. I would not suggest the .38-40 be- 
cause this is not a good cartridge to hand- 
load. 

The best thing would be to get either a 
.44 Special, which is a fine, accurate car- 
tridge and well adapted to hand-loading, 
or to get the .45 revolver that the N. R. A. 


sells, called the “U. S. Army, Model of 
1917.” This is certainly the cheapest you 
can get in a heavy caliber revolver. It 


shoots either the .45 pistol cartridge or a 
commercial cartridge with a rim to it, 
called the “.45 auto-rim.” This auto-rim 
cartridge can be reloaded with lead bul- 
lets and makes a very excellent cartridge 
for all-around use; and I would suggest 
that this would be your best bet. 


A SHOTGUN FOR HAWKS 


I HAVE long been a devotee of the rifle 
and revolver but until lately have not con- 
sidered a shotgun necessary. Now I am 
trying to get into the poultry business; and 
this part of Arizona has some chicken 
hawks—in fact, too many of them. If I 
do not thin out them they will thin my 
poultry flock. I just want to surprise 
them with a charge of shot from a 12- 
gauge. I do not want anything smaller. 
Also I want the gun for occasionally shoot- 
ing rabbits, quail and small birds. By the 
way, these mountain quail go like a badly 
scared jack rabbit. 

I have always thought the 12-gauge 
double-barrel—one modified, one full choke 
—as the best all-around gun, as it would 
give two practical ranges, as I see it. 
But those who know shotguns have told me 
a 12-gauge Winchester pump gun is what 
I want. It has a full-choke barrel 2 inches 
longer than the ordinary bird gun. That 
would do for a chicken hawk, that rarely 
comes closer than 40 yards, unless a good 
dinner is in plain sight; but would it leave 
a quail worth eating? Seems to me it would 
tear it all to pieces. Of course, the range 
at which the bird was shot would deter- 


mine, in a way, how badly it would be 
torn up.—W. D. S. 
Answer (by Captain Askins). I under- 


stand all about those hawks myself, for I 
live on a farm and have chickens. Ususally 
we keep a 10-bore gun loaded and standing 
just outside the door, so we can make a 
dash for it about as quickly as the hawk 
can make a dash for the chickens. Maybe 
some day I'll get out into your country and 
thin out those hawks for you. I find the 
best way to do it is to ride a horse that 
will let you shoot off his back, whereupon 
the hawks will let you get much closer. 
The best gun for you would probably be 
a double barrel with two degrees of choke, 
as you suggest. However, if somebody is 
trying to sell you a Winchester and it is 
cheap, take it. On the quail, if you find 
that the gun is tearing them up too much, 
use spreader loads. The pump gun that 
would do all kinds of work for you, how- 
ever, would be one with a modified barrel. 
You would stop just as many hawks with 
it, and it would leave the quail in better 
shape. I am suggesting the modified barrel 
because a man who has not done a great 
deal of wing-shooting will find the modified 
barrel suits him better than the full-choke. 
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I do not know all about your mountain 
quail, but these may be the same birds we 
call Mexican blue quail in Texas. If so, 
they run a good deal and get up wilder 
than Bob Whites. I shot them in south 
Texas on the Nueces River one season and 
found the full-choke sometimes about 
the right thing. It was only when I ran 
across a bevy of Bob Whites that they 
got up too close. 


SHOTGUN STOCKS AND PATTERNS 


WouLp you give me the percentage of 
shot to go in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards 
for a full choke, modified, and improved 
cylinder in a 12-gauge gun? Would the 
percentages hold true for the smaller 
bores? 

Would a 3 to 3%-inch drop in a Model 
12 Winchester be too much for bird shoot- 
ing—grouse? The greater drop enables that 
gun to line up perfectly for me, whereas 
my 2% makes me shoot high, and I must 
correct on each shot.—D. R. B. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). Full choke 
used to be reckoned at 70 per cent of the 
charge. As bored now most full-choke 
guns will shoot 75 per cent; modified 60 
per cent; improved cylinder 45 per cent— 
50 per cent in some makes. 

Gun measurements are intended to fill 
two demands: to fit the shooter’s physique 
and to make amends for his shooting style 
and habits. I need a gun that shoots high, 
because I am certain to keep the bird in 
plain sight above the tubes. You might be 
the opposite, and tend to carry the piece 
high before pulling the trigger. Fhat seems 
to be true from what you say, and there 
is no reason whatever why you shouldn't 
have such a drop of stock that you will 
not shoot high. If a 3-inch drop makes you 
shoot where you look, then that is what 
you need. 


BULLETS FOR THE KRAG 


THERE are many of us who have pleas- 
ant memories connected with the Krag and 
its ammunition. I cleaned up my share of 
target matches in the Philippines with it 
back in 1900. I see so many inquiries in 
the RIFLEMAN about reloads for the Krag 
with its long chamber, so I made the fol- 
lowing experiment: the 300 Savage 180- 
grain bullet is shorter and fuller near the 
point than the .30-06 of same weight; so 
I extracted some out of the Savage shells 
and found the exposed lead tip to measure 
3/64ths of an inch. I cut away 1/64th 
inch and loaded it in the Krag shell; so it 
was exposed the same distance as the Krag 
bullet—25/64ths of an inch—and worked 
through the Krag magazine, and the result 
was that it fitted the chamber of my Krag. 

Whether these Savage bullets can be 
purchased or whether the Savage company 
will load .30-40 ammunition with these bul- 
lets I do not know; but I think this will 
solve the problem of fitting the chamber 
in the Krag rifle; also that there are some 
Krag owners who would like to give it a 
try.—W. E. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Thank 
you for your suggestion in yours of the 
llth that the 180-grain bullet for the .300 
Savage cartridge can be used in the Krag 
rifle and properly fit the throat. I will try 
to work this little suggestion in somewhere 
in a future edition of the magazine for the 
benefit of Krag users. The proper powder 
charge for it would be 41 grains of du Pont 
No. 17% powder, giving a muzzle velocity 
of about 2,300 f. s., or 42 grains of Her- 
cujes No. 300 powder giving muzzle veloc- 
ity 2,495 f. s. So far as Saar this 180- 
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grain bullet for the .300 Savage cartridge 
is made only by the Peters Cartridge Co. 
and the Savage Arms Corporation. 

The majority of users of the Krag rifle 
are now reloading all of their high-power 
ammunition with the 190-grain .303 Sav- 
age soft-point bullet made by the Western 
Cartridge Co., with a charge of 40 grains 
weight of du Pont No. 17% or Hercules 
No. 300 powder, giving about muzzle veloc- 
ity 2,250 f. s. This bullet is the right size 
for the Krag (.308 inch), fits the throat 
perfectly and has been found to be most 
accurate and successful on all species of 
American big game. 


OUTFIT FOR A BACK-PACKING TRIP 


Woutp you mind giving me your opin- 
ion as to what constitutes the best outfit 
for camping out for from three or four 
days to a week in which everything is car- 
ried on one’s back and you travel alone? 
I have read a good many books on the 
subject, done a bit of camping myself and 
talked with outdoors men and seldom have 
I heard two people agree. 


On the question of the pack itself I find 
the greatest diversity of opinion. In this 
country the canvas-covered pack board is 
in great favor: but I have been places 
where the Duluth or Porier was equally 
popular. In some magazine I saw the steel 
tube framed Norwegian pack recommended, 
by yourself, I believe. Then in your book, 
“Big-Game Hunting,’ I see you speak rather 
highly of the Alpine Ruck Sack as put 
out by Abercrombie & Fitch, of New York. 
I like the Duluth pack myself, but I would 
value your opinion. 


Do you recommend the use of a Woods 
eider-down robe on _ short’ back-packing 
trips? I mean—isn’t it too bulky to be 
carried comfortably and isn’t the weight— 
14 pounds—a bit more than one can allow 
for bedding? 


I would greatly appreciate it if you would 
give me your own pet ideas as to the best 
outfit or outfits for lone trips—bedding, 
shelter, cooking kit, etc—and if possible 
the trade-names of the articles and the 
places they can be secured.—B. A. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). For heavy 
continuous packing, where the pack runs 
over 50 pounds in weight, I do not believe 
that anything can equal the Alaska pack 
board. You no doubt know where they 
can be procured in Alaska. I believe the 
Seward Leather Works, at Seward, Alaska, 
makes them up to order; but I do not know 
the price. Most of the men in Alaska 
make their own. Where the pack runs not 
heavier than about 60 pounds the Porier- 
Duluth pack is very satisfactory. I have 
used it considerably myself. They are 
made up by many outfitters, among them 
Porier Tent and Awning Co., Duluth, Minn. 
They make three sizes. Size No. 1, 24x26 
inches; size No. 2, 26x28 inches; size No. 
3, 28x30 inches. The best type costs $6. 
The D. T. Abercrombie Co., 311 Broadway, 
New York City, make a pack called the 
“Abercrombie Perfect Pack,” which is a 
steel frame, a sort of improvement on the 
Alaskan pack board, with a tight band to fit 
over the hips. It is a very ingenious and 
very satisfactory arrangement, but it costs 
a good deal and perhaps is not as durable 
as the Alaskan pack board. I used it quite 
a lot for packing in Panama and found it 
very satisfactory, but if it went to pieces 
in the woods, of course, you could make 
an Alaskan pack board and let it go at 
that. 

The ruck sack which I have used for 
hunting and with which my name has been 
coupled, is not a pack intended for the 
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purpose you have in mind. It is rather a 
ruck sack to use in a day’s hunting. It 
carries my camera, a little extra ammuni- 
tion, my lunch, and sometimes a stag shirt. 
It has a very large pocket in it which 
opens out to a large dimension and one 
can easily carry a sheep head or even a 
small bear skin or meat back to camp in 
it. I have used it quite a lot for packing 
on trips up to about 15 days; but for this 
purpose it is not nearly as good as the 
Porier pack. 


I think when you were talking of only 
three or four days to a week on a pack 
trip that the Porier pack would be the 
better for your purpose, because it is light 
and handy and big enough to carry every- 
thing. For shelter on these very light 
trips I think it is better to do without a 
tent entirely and instead to carry a tarp 
of the light waterproof material, usually 
called waterproof silk, which will weigh 
about 2 pounds. It can be rigged up as 
a lean-to and is very satisfactory. The 
matter of bedding depends entirely upon 
the temperature. Where the temperature 
does not go below 20 degrees above zero at 
nighttime, perhaps the most satisfactory 
bedding for a back-packing trip is the 
Fiala sleeping bag, with a Llama inside bag 
and a light mountain cover. This weighs 
4 pounds 6 ounces and can be rolled up to 
8x20 inches; cost, $30; from the Fiala 
Outfitters, Inc., 25 Warren Street, New 
York. When you get down below the tem- 
perature mentioned above, then the lightest 
efficient covering is the eider-down robe. 
For a big man this should be the heaviest 
weight and almost 9 feet square. It will 
weigh about 12 pounds and roll up very 
bulky, but it is very light for its bulk and 
while it makes a tremendous bundle tied 
to the outside of a pack sack, the bundle 
is so light that it does not overbalance 
one, and so it is not as inconvenient to 
carry as it looks. If you have real cold 
weather and you go with anything much 
lighter than this eider-down robe, you will 
find that you are going to be up three or 
four times during the night to build up 
the fire. The eider-down robe can be ob- 
tained from the Woods Eider Down Co., 
Inc., Ottawa, Canada. Almost all outfitters 
in the United States also carry robes which 
are practically as good as the Woods 
eider-down robe, and in fact I think they 
are practically the same thing. 

Remember, on these back-packing trips 
you are not carrying everything needed to 
make you comfortable. You are just car- 
rying enough to maintain you in good 
physical condition and the less a man car- 
ries in his pack the more he will have to 
carry in his head; in other words, the more 
necessary it is for him to be familiar with 
all the little kinks of woodcraft. Thus, 
while on a trip where you have plenty of 
transportation you take three kettles to 
nest and a full-sized frying pan and plates 
and cups, and all that sort of thing; on a 
back-packing trip you had better content 
yourself with one of the smallest aluminum 
cooking kettles, a United States Army mess 
pan to use for both plate and frying pan, 
and one small tin cup. 

I could go on into this thing indefinitely; 
but I have not the necessary space in a 
letter. The success of a back-packing trip 
involves the highest art of woodcraft and 
wildcraft, and I should particularly advise 
you to study up all you can on the matter, 
particularly the book, “Camping and Wood- 
craft,” by Horace Kephart, which is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan company, and I 
think my own book, “Wilderness Hunting 
and Wildcraft,” of which I am inclosing a 
circular, may be of some assistance to 
you also. 
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44S AND .45’S 


From time to time I have heard it said 
that the .45-caliber Colt revolver cartridge, 
though an excellent cartridge in black- 
powder days, is a very mediocre one now, 
since it has too much chamber space for 
the best modern powders. Do you think 
that this is so? Can not this cartridge be 
so loaded as to be perfect as a smokeless 
powder cartridge? How, in your opinion, 
does the .45 Colt cartridge size up along- 
side of the .44 Smith & Wesson Special as 
an effective large-caliber revolver car- 
tridge? Can you tell me whether the am- 
munition companies have noticed any de- 
crease in the popularity of the Colt .45 
and any increase in the popularity of the 
.44 Smith & Wesson Special? How does 
the .45 Webley, Mark II, cartridge work in 
a .45 Colt revolver?—R. S. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). It is true 
that the .45 Colt cartridge case is some- 
what larger than desirable for modern pis- 
tol powders, and to overcome this one of 
the cartridge companies, several years ago, 
made the cartridge case a little shorter 
over all, in order to reduce the powder 
space, but this immediately resulted in a 
loss of sales, because customers thought 
they were getting an inferior cartridge 
because it was not as long as the others. 
This company then abandoned the idea of 
shortening the case and put a small wad 
of cardboard into the case, which reduces 
the powder space and works very well. 

As to the difference between the .45 and 
.44 Special, there is really very little to 
choose between one and the other of 
these cartridges. The .44 Special, I be- 
lieve, is a little more popular at the pres- 
ent time. It is slightly more accurate 
than the 45 and has a somewhat higher 
velocity with a little more energy, but the 
difference is not really great. 

If I were considering getting a gun for 
either one of these cartridges, I should 
choose the .44 Special. The .45 Webley 
does not work very well in the .45 Colt 
because the rim is too thin and misfires 
occur. I have fired the Webley cartridge 
in a .45 Colt but do not recommend it. 


COUGAR HUNTING 
(Continued from page 25) 
They, of course, permit you to do all the} 
shooting, and you can keep the skins, which 
really make a nice rug and are always a fine 


trophy. The big-game license in British 
Columbia is $25; no head tax to bring out 
cougar skins or carcasses whole. The best 
time to hunt in either of these little-known} 
localities is from December 20 to the latter} 
part of January or as long thereafter as the 
snow may last. 

In conclusion I should like to say that 
cougar hunting is hard work. It is cold— 
from ten to forty below some years—and 
calls for good snowshoes, preferably bear- 
paws, warm woolen clothing and comfortable 
moccasins. Anyone wishing detailed informa- 
tion as to where to go, how to get there, 
experienced guide with dogs, costs, etc., can 
get it from me gladly without cost, and I 
will guarantee to put them in communication 
with at least three of the greatest cougar 
trackers in British Columbia. One of these 
men has to his credit the killing of thirty- 
eight of these varmints in one season, and 
I believe this record will stand for some 
time on the books of the Game Conservation 
Board of the Province of British Columbia. 
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B. S. A. 


Match Rifle No. 12 


Made and Guaranteed by the 
BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., Ltd. 


| Be effectively prepared for the ap- 

proaching indoor rifle season—with 
| the always reliable B. S. A. Match 
| Rifle No. 12! 

B. S. A. Match Rifles, Air Rifles, 
Shotguns, Safetipaste, etc, are de- 
scribed in detail in interesting litera- 
ture. Send for it. 


| JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 
Dept. 19, 15 Moore Sena New York 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Fraser Co., 
286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada, 








BARREL LENGTH AND SIGHTS FOR 
REMODELED KRAG 


WHAT do you consider the best length 
to cut off the barrel of a Krag rifle? How 
is 24 or 25 inches? Do you think 22 inches 
would be too short or do you think it 
would look and hang better? I intend to 
cut off the fore arm to look similar to 
the Winchester 52. 

Will a Springfield front sight and a 
Lyman No. 34 receiver sight go well to- 
gether on a Krag rifle? These are the 
sights I intend to use. Do you think a 
disk on the Lyman No. 34 sight will make 
the aperture too small to use with the 
Springfield front sight? 

Will the Springfield front sight fit on 
the barrel if it is cut down to 22 inches? 
Do you know of a better, reasonably priced, 
set of sights for a cut-off Krag than the 
set I have mentioned above? 

Do you think it a good idea to put some 
kind of sponge rubber butt plate on my 
rifle to absorb the recoil? If so, what kind 
would you suggest? I do not intend to 
alter the stock except to cut it off at the 
fore arm when I cut off the barrel, and 
to cut off the width of sponge rubber butt 
plate from the butt of the stock in order 
to attach the sponge rubber butt plate.— 
E. A. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Referring 
to your letter of August 9, in my own 
opinion a Krag rifle is better with a barrel 
some place between 24 and 26 inches. I 
think 22 inches is just a little bit too 
short. The band of the Springfield front 
sight stud will usually fit the Krag barrel 
accurately at some place between 26 and 
22 inches, usually about 24 inches. In 
making it fit at 22 inches it is usually 
pened just a little bit. If I were you I 
would get the Springfield front sight stud 
and see where it fitted the barrel the best. 
If it fits best at 24 inches, cut the barrel 
off there, or if at 26 inches, cut it off 
there. You will find that Mr. Clyde 
Baker’s new book, “Modern Gunsmithing,” 
gives you a whole lot of definite informa- 
tion and instruction as to how to fit this 
Springfield front sight stud and how to 
cut off the barrel, and if you have any 
ability as a machinist you can easily do 
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BOOKS for SHOOTERS 


Now in Preparation: 


PRACTICAL PISTOL SHOOTING 
By J. H. FitzGerald 


Modern Shotguns and Loads 
By Capt. Charles Askins 
100 illustrations. $4.00 delivered. 


Small-Bore Rifle Shooting 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 
pages, 100 illustrations. $3.50 delivered. 
With Askins’ Book, $6.50. 


Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen 
pages, 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Askins’ Book, $6.75 


Modern Gunsmithing 
By Clyde Baker 
pages, 200 illustrations $4.50 delivered. 
With Askins’ Book, $7.50. 


Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
By Maj. Julian S. Hatcher 

pages, 125 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Askins’ Book, $6.75. 


van t4* Ammunition 


J. R. Mattern 
380 pages, ~ Slealieitenn. $3.00 delivered. 
Book, $6.25 


Vith Askins’ 
$20.00 delivered. 


All six of the above volumes, 
Send for descriptive literature on any book. 


j pages, 


Combination prices may be obtained only on orders 
placed direct with us. 


Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. 


Box 18, Marshallton, Delaware 


RIDE and satisfaction 
in your shooting go 
with a well-keptjun. Al- 
ways use Hoppe’s No. 9 
to clean the bore, reZard- 
less of ammunition shot. 
Get Hoppe’s Lubricat- 
ing, Oil for the working, 
parts and Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease for general rust 
prevention. 

Used everywhere because everywhere 
known for best doin? their work. Ask 
your dealer. Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 

FRANK A HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10c in 
Stamps for Sample 
of No.9 


“RIFLEMAN” FOR FUTURE REF- 
YEAR 1927 BOUND IN 
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BINDE RS for THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. Green 
buckram with title and N. R. A. seal in gold letter- 
ing. Holds one year’s issues and costs only $1.75. 


the work yourself. The Lyman 34 receiver 
sight is a thoroughly satisfactory hunting 
sight for the Krag rifle. For target prac- 
tice the Lyman 48 receiver sight is better, 
as you can adjust it more reliably and 
more certainly. 

It is easy to fit one of the soft-rubber 
recoil pads on a Krag stock. Mr. Baker’s 
book also tells all about how to do that; 
but the recoil of the Krag is not at all 
severe, and a steel butt plate is much 
more durable, and I believe I would go 
ahead with the steel butt plate and then 
if you wish to change at any time later it 
is easy enough to do so. 


FOR KRAGS 
SPRINGFIELDS 
AND RUSSIANS 


You can put these sights on the rifle yourself. 
No holes to bore and no tools needed except your 
hands and a screw driver, which we furnish. 
Pacific Aperture 


REAR SIGHTS 


Easily adjustable to elevation and windage. For 
Krags, $3; micrometer adjustment model, $6. 
For Springfields, $4.50; micrometer adjustment 
model, $7. For Russian, $4. Postpaid or 
Cc. O. 


PERFECTION 
RELOADING TOOL 


All that the name implies—perfection in reload- 
ing. This wonderful, accurate, rugged tool can 
be adjusted as fine as a micrometer sight. 
Makes reloading- a pleasure. $15, complete with 
all accessories. Illustrated circulars on request. 
Agents wanted. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
682 24th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 





Patented April 25, 1922 
THE MODERN RECOIL PAD FOR 
THE PROGRESSIVE SHOOTER 
Sizes— 
A—5% x2 
B—5% x 134 
C—5-1-11/16 
Used and recommended by the most 
expert shooters in the country. From 
your dealer, or direct 
Write for interesting folder. 
Pacific Coast representatives, Phil. B. 
Bekeart Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


D-W MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
360-L Sixth St., Elyria, Ohio 








KREMER-DANAHY 
GUN CORPORATION 


22I1 Franklin Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


E have this year more than 
doubled the space alloted to 
our Repair Department which en- 
ables us to give the quickest service 
possible with first quality workman- 


ship. 


Stock Work 
Action Work 
Barrel Work 





Established 1920 Incorporated 1925 
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BOND 


Straight Line Loading Tool 
MODEL C 


Wecan now furnish a BULLET 
EXTRACTOR with this tool 


POWDER MEASURES 
SCALES—BULLET MOLDs 
SIZER AND LUBRICATORS 

COMPONENTS 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Leading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
812 West Sth Street Wilmiagten, Delaware 





A new deluxe 


re 


calibre slide-action 
repeating SAVAGE Rifle 


never excelled in \ 
qual 


Forsometime, alargenumberof men 
from every section of the country 
have voiced their desires for a new, 
light, repeating .22 calibre rifle built 
of finest workmansh p and mate- 
rials, but sold at a minimum price. 


MODEL 29 
24-inch Octagon Barrel 


Now Savage introduces the new model 
29 slide-action repeating .22 calibre rifle 
to fill that demand. if you are amo 
those men mentioned above, don't fai 
to get down to your nearby dealer’s 
quickly—we expect a big run on this rifle. 
Some of its outstanding features are— 
a 24-inch octagon barrel 
full pistol grip, man-sized stock 
Lyman gold-bead front sight 
new action—smooth-working, simple, 
durable 
extra long forearm 
many refinements in finish 
shoots twenty shorts—or fifteen long 
rifle cartridges 


The new Savage Modei 29 with the 
short, smooth travel of the f>rearmr 
puts a lot of rapid, accurate shooting 
under your control. 


Only $19.50 
Send coupon for complete 


data on the new 


Model 29. 
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Are You Sure 


Of Your Sight Adjustment 


The No. 102 Hunting Sight 
is compact and light in ya 
weight. It will sitively kg 
Stay in perfect adjustment 
on your hunting trips. A set 
of practical sights often means 
more to the sportsman than the 
ammunition he uses. A West- 
ern target disk goes with the sight. 
Made for Springfield, Krag, Win- 
chester 54, Remington Ex., Mau- 
sers, Newton, ete. Price, $5.50. 
For quick, accurate shooting use 
Western Sights. 


Our complete catalog 
will be sent on request. 


Western Gun Sight Com 
3319 Gilpin St. al Basten tte. 





JOSTAM MFG. CO., Dept. A 
Largest Manufacturers of Recoil Pads in the World 
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JOSTAM MILITARY RECOIL PADS 


For All Military and 
Sporting Rifles 
Give your dealer paper 
outline of size and shape 
| of butt stock or mail di- 

7 tect with name of 

4 rifle. Postpaid to you 
Pats. — Oct. 29, "14. 
ree 
i/, - 20, 27, Jul 
23,°28 7 


McDonald & Lin- 
forth, Western rep- 
resentatives, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Send for *“*NO KICK 
COMING” catalog. 


5252 Broadway, CHICAGO 


Have you ordered your copy of “The Ken- 
tucky Rifle” at the special price of $4.75? 


GRIFFIN &6 HOWE 


Announces 


THE OPENING OF 


Their 


NEW SHOWROOM 


and 


MODEL 


FACTORY 


at 202 East 44th Street 


One Block from Grand Central Terminal 


Here in a pleasant club atmosphere you may meet and exchange 
experiences with other sportsmen without the necessity of listening 


to sales talk of any kind. 


At your leisure you can inspect our world-famous made-to-order 
rifles, from the .22 single-shot target to the high-power magazine and 
double express rifles; three-barrel and over-and-under shotguns for 


every purpose. 


Ammunition packed in tin-lined waterproof cases for use in the 


tropics. 


Complete outfits of clothing, equipment and supplies may be selected 
here for expeditions and hunting trips to any part of the world. 
Arrangements may also be made here for experienced guides or 


safari, thereby avoiding the possibility of last-minute delay. 


We also have a full selection of all makes of motion-picture cameras 
and accessories, including the Griffin & Howe special carrying case. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


Makers of Fine Hand- Made Rifles and Shotguns 


Rifle and shotgun catalogue sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Additional 25 cents for 100-page catalogue of authentic equipment. 





Patiic Neat actin 
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The QUALITY MARK ofa 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


HE fame of the Winchester throughout 

the world has been based foursquare on 
the bed rock of unswerving quality. It has 
been built upon the outstanding service and 
results that Winchesters have given millions 
of shooters through several generations. 


That service and those results are the best 
evidences of the supreme quality in mate- 
rials, design, scientific knowledge and work- 
manship that go into every Winchester made. 


That quality has been and is constantly 
guarded by the most exacting tests from the 
first, which allows only the perfect steels for 
each purpose to enter the Winchester plant, 
to the final which tries to the utmost every 


bit of barrel and mechanism of the com- 
pleted gun. 


The Winchester proof mark is the symbol 
of that final, all-searching test. Before a 
Winchester can bear that stamp the com- 
pleted gun is tested by firing with a highly 
excessive overload charge—far beyond any- 
thing for which the gun is designed. It is 
then minutely examined and if it shows no 
sign of strain or flaw, then and then only 
does it get that mark of quality, the Win- 
chester proof mark. 


When you buy a rifle or shotgun, from 
the simplest model to the most costly, get 
that Winchester quality. Identify it by the 
WINCHESTER PROOF MARK. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Always Use Winchester Ammunition in Winchester Guns 
They are Made for Each Other. 
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HEAVY ENOUCH FOR SERVICE! 

FINE FOR |ARGET $12.50 

-22 Special Heavy Frame ¥ 
LA P ey BUto- 

matic ejector; 6 in. barrel; blued steel ; gold 

sight; 7shot; double action: large checkered 

walnut grip; uses short, long or long rifle. A 

very accurate model--great value. .. . $62.50 

Trapper Model--6in. barrel: 22 Cal., 7 shot . $8.25 

Hunter Model--10 ia. barrel: 22 Cai., 7 shot 7 ‘ $9.25 
Fine Leather Holsters 6 inch $1.00; 10 inch $1.50 
$1.00 deposit required on C.O.D’s. | Send for Catalog A. 

Franklin Sporting Goods Co., Box 8, Ampere, N. J. 


ENGINEERS, EXPLORERS 
CAMPERS 


Fiala Patent Sleeping Bags 
and Suits; Imported and 
Domestic Shotguns, Rifles; 
Binoculars, Microscopes; 
Scientific Instruments and 
cemplecte equipment. 

Send Stamp for big Catalog “‘R”’ 


FIALA 


irs inc, 
25 WARREN ST.NEW YORK 





TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 
WRITE 


J. W. FECKER 
2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








PATRONIZE the companies that advertise in 
your magazine. They are good companies. 








Old Gold 


The smoother and 
better cigarette . . 


not a cough 
in a carload 


© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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ALASKA, THE HUNTER’S PARADISE 
Spring and Fall, 1929 
KODIAK, Grizzly, Glacier and Black Bear, 
Moose, Sheep, Goats, Caribou. 
For particulars 
GEORGE BELANGER—FRANK REVELLE, 
Licensed Guides, 
ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Anchorage, Alaska. 
ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager. 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Remain unsurpassed for extreme accuracy, 
penetration, and positive game stopping. 
Covered with heavy non-fouling copper 
jackets. Mail orders receive our prompt at- 
tention 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 


Ir EvERY N. R. A. member secures one new 
member in 1929 we will double the power! 


Just the Loads 
You Want 


you can get just the loads you 

want suited to your rifle or re- 
volver when you cast Ideal Bullets 
and reload your own ammunition. 
No need to feel limited in size of 
caliber or strength of load for in- 
door shooting. Ideal Tools pro- 
duce uniform, accurate ammuni- 
tion and provide good sport for 
the long winter evenings. Write 
us‘for requirements, giving make, 
model and caliber of arm. Some 
popular numbers described below. 


IDEAL No.10 
with 


DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 


The No. 10 Tool handles Rimless car- 
tridges .30G'0 6,.270 Win., .250-3,000 
Sav., 7.65 Mauser, .25 Rem., etc. $6.50. 
No. 3 Tool for Rim cartridges, .25-20, 
.30-30, .32-40, ete., $6.00. 


IDF AL 
Powder Measure 
The quick, accu- 
rate way to meas- 
ure powder is 
with the Ideal - 
Powder Measure f 
Throws chargesof f 
rifle, revolver, or 
shot-shells, $7.50. 


.508245 


Bullet .308245 is popular 
with weight-reduced load for 
.30G-06, .30-40 and 7.62 
Russian, using 6 grains du 
Pont No. 5. Moulds for 
-250 bullets available Also 
gas checks, 


A knowledge of practical 
reloading is offered in 
the Ideal Handbook writ- 
ten by Townsend Whelen, 
Julian Hatcher and 
Charles Askins. Sent to 
you for 50 cents. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. U.S.A. 





READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE uniformily excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the 
disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the 


acquisition of similar artilces. 


Paid Insertions: These are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per 


word, including name and address of advertiser. 
Advertisements should be in publication 


accepted for less than $1. 


No advertisement 


office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in which adver- 


tisement is desired to appear. 


PRINT ADVERTISEMENT PLAINLY. 


Free Insertions: With each year’s subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more than twenty words, in- 
eluding name and address of advertiser, any additional words to 


be paid for at regular rate. 


FOR SALE 


PCE ene De SE 

IMPROVED NON -FOULING COPPER - CASED 
bullets are especially designed to give uniformly re- 
liable results when used at high and ultra-high ve- 
locities in the modern high-powered cartridges. In- 
quiries receive courteous attention, and retail orders 
are promptly filled. Western Tool and Copper 
Works, Station G, Box 57, Oakland, Calif. tf 


RIFLE TELESCOPES—Best quality, 2%X, $15; 
mountings for imported telescopes on hand. F. 
Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 6-29 








SEND 5 cents for list Indian relics, antique fire- 
arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Grove, Mo. tf 


OLD-TIME COLT revolving rifles, cap-and-ball; 
also Colt Dragoon revolvers. B. C. Smiley, — 
Ind. 3-2 








Ivory 
Dexter, 
2-29 


SAVE MONEY ON PEARL, Stag and 
stocks for small arms. Send for price list. 
910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 





.22-CALIBER hi-power Savage rifle in excellent 
condition, $20. Maj. H. A. Finch, Fort Humphreys, 
Va. 9.2 





CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK of genuine 
Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shotguns. Low- 
est price in U. S. Send stamp for list. Baker & 
Kimball, 38 M. South St., Boston, Mass. 4-29 


BUTTLOG walnut gunstock blanks, $1 up. 
thickness. Stamp brings descriptive price list. 
Parkhill, 624 Fourth St., Rochester, Minn. 


THE OVR UNDA GUN for trap or field — the 
greatest improvement in a sporting gun in a gen- 
eration. Circular on request. Baker & Kimball, 38 
M. South St., Boston, ass. 4-29 


U. S. SPRINGFIELD SERVICE AMMUNITION, 
$10 per 1,000; primed shells, .30 caliber when bul- 
lets have been pulled, $6 per 1,000; bullets that 
have been pulled, 150-grain, $5 per 1,000; reloading 
these shells and bullets for reduced loads shoots very 
good and at cost of less than 1% cents a car- 
tridge. I have a lot of Winchester .30-caliber, 
170-grain blunt-nose bullets, $7 per 1,000; a lot of 
primed .38-caliber shells, Frankford, new, $4 per 
1,000. P. J. O'Hare, 552 Irvington Ave., S. 
Orange, N. J. 2-29 


USED PRISM 
Mirakel, $13 to $40. 
Owego, N. Y. 


MODEL '73 WINCHESTER .44, $8.50, reload- 
ing tools included. Percussion squirrel rifle, $12, 
mould and horn included (.32 caliber) ; 300 caliber 
25-25 Stevens primed shells, $3. All good order. 
Walter Freeman, Lake City, Colo. 2-29 





Any 
John 
2-29 











Hensoldt, 
Box NR, 


7-29 


BINOCULARS—Zeiss, 
J. Alden Loring, 








“SEVERAL complete and incomplete issues of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. Arthur Radinske, 211 Wis- 
consin St., Eau Claire, Wis. 2-29 


ONE .30-06 HEAVY-BARRELED SPRING- 
FIELD, set trigger, palm rest, Lyman 48, $60; 
1 52 Winchester, perfect, $25; 1 Fecker 8-prism 
scope, $40; 1,000 220-grain .30-caliber copper 
bullets; 3,000 .30-06 primed shells; 1 16-gauge 
Mauser action, 2-shot gun, new, $10. O. B. Olson, 
Frazee, Minn. 2-29 

GUARANTEED BARREL BLUING SOLUTION. 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS. Used and 
recommended by expert gunsmiths. Ample for about 
five or six ordinary rifle barrels. BUT IS NOT 
RECOMMENDED FOR STAINLESS AND SO- 
CALLED NICKEL-STEEL. Try this once and be 
convinced that here is a preparation that really 
gives a factory finish both for looks and wear. 
$2. postpaid. FUR FAME BAIT COMPANY, 
FREEMONT, OHIO. 2-29 

ONE .45-caliber Colt automatic pistol with leather 
clip case, holster and three clips. Guaranteed fac- 
tory condition. Price $30. Wm. Wilderspin, North 
Warren, Pa. 2-29 





Cash must accompany advertisement. 


ARMS AND THE MAN and AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN complete for 1921, '23, '24, '25, '26, '27, at 
$4 per year. Full years will not be broken; 1922 
less February 15 issue, $3. Twenty-one numbers 
of 1920, twenty-seven of 1919; odd numbers all 
years back to 1915 at 25 gents each. Buyers pay 
postage. Colt S. A. .45, #%-inch blue, with extra 
cylinder for .45 A. C. cartridge, factory condition 
except for Patridge type gold bead fused to front 
sight and rear opened correspondingly, $35, with 
200 A. C. cartridges. Colt percussion 36, T-inch 
octagon, most of original blue intact, tight, no 
mars, exceptional specimen, $20. .256 Newton 
barrel only, excellent, $5. Transportation extra. 
W. B. Knoble, P. O. Box 1084, Tacoma, Wash. 2-29 


GIBSON MANDOLIN $20; 
Colt .22 automatic, $20. new. 


with faultless case, 
Both as good as 


Wilbur J. Mote, Laura, Ohio. 2-29 


rim-fire lever-action repeater, 
Richard 


2-29 


MARLIN 1892 .32 
inside pittted, outside good, with case, $8. 
Herold, Rye, N. Y. 


USED BOOKS—Guns, 
Lists on application. W. 
St., Wakefield, Mass. 


SEND FIVE-CENT STAMP for list of flintlock 
and percussion rifles and revolvers. Unusual col- 
lection in good shooting condition. Walter M. Cline, 
Ferger Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 2-29 


SPRINGFIELD, as issued, new, $30; 5A Win- 
chester scope, No. 2 mounts, leather case, $28; 
Winchester 12-gauge, Model 1912, $28, matted rib; 
Savage Featherweight, .25-35, extra .419 barrel, 
$35; Springfield Sporter, stock by Tait, tapped for 
48, $55; binoculars 8X, heavy leather case, $22; 
Graflex 2%x3%-inch revolving back, film pack 
adopter, handmade leather case, new, $65. The 
above in crank condition, WANTED—1928 John- 
son light twin outboard; Marlin Model 39, caliber 
.22; good grade .410 hammerless; .250-3,000 bolt- 
action Savage; Over and Under, 20-gauge, with 
rifle. Capt. F. T. Chamberlin, M. C., Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 2-29 


KRAG OWNERS—Make your own peep receiver 
sight from your old — Blue print 50 cents. 
Absolutely guaranteed. . & A. Blue Print Serv- 


° 


ice, Suite 1, Durrell Block, Fergus Falls, Minn. 2-29 


HAND RIFLING, Ballard, .22 barrels made .25 
or .25-20; introductory price for 30 days, $8. 
Lloyd M. Martin, Pekin, Ind. 2-29 


REMINGTON EXPRESS .30-06, L48R, new; first 
$30 takes it. Clyde H. Libby, Quinby, Me. 2-29 


HEAVY WINCHESTER 6S. S&S. action, only needs 
rebluing, good shape otherwise, $8; 2 Ideal, cali- 
ber .30 gas check moulds, 1,500 caliber .30 gas 
checks, 311 die for Bond machine, $7 for the lot. 
Lot of spare parts for Ballard rifles, springs, sears, 
hammers, etc. J. J. Turner, 2419 16th Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2-29 


COLT OFFICERS’ MODEL, 6-inch revolver, new, 
verfect, $34. Patridge sights. R. L. Cushman, 32 
ine St., Greenwood, Mass. 2-29 


TELESCOPE WITH HOLDER, 35X, brass tubes, 
42 inches extended, practically new, cost $30; will 
sell for $20 cash. Good spotting glass for sky 
study. Melvin Cross, Chappaqua, N. Y. 2-29 


ONE .30-30 MARLIN, 26-inch barrel, good, $12: 
1 Krag rifle, good, $10; 1 Stevens offhand pistol, 
caliber .22, 8-inch barrel, perfect. $8; 1 Savage. 
Model 1914, caliber .22, good, $10: 1 Winchester, 
Model 1886, caliber .40-82, outside good, inside 
barrel rusty, $6. Elmer Scott, Box 342, North 
Hibbing, Minn. 2-29 


REVOLVERS AND AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
Numerous specimens of various makes and calibers 
cheap. Stamped envelope. Calvin Goddard, 25 East 
30th St., New York, N. Y. 2-29 


SAVAGE 1899—G, -250-3,000, fair, leather case, 
$28, money order. Leslie Porter, Cummington. 
2.9 


Mass. 2-29 





Outdoor Life. 
40 Emerson 
2-29 


Shooting, 
S. Ripley, 





























300 1925 BOAT-TAIL SPRINGFIELD - 

pms aaa | Match, ad 430 .45 a 
es, % original. t i 

Front St., Media, Pa. oe mee 


COLLECTION of Colt revolvers. Writ ’ood- 
row Patterson, 1318 Manchester Rd., Anam yin 
2-29 


See NN is, 

-38 SMITH & WESSON special target sights, tw: 
holsters and belt, $20. H. R. Maxfield, The Gate 
Way, New Hartford, Conn. ce ee 228 


_ ZEISS Noctar Binocular, 7-power, 2-inch 

jective lenses light gathering power 50, double Pet 
of ordinary binoculars, like new, $70. F. A. Dies- 
telkamp, Lowell, Oreg. 2-29 


CAN FURNISH select myrtle stock blanks. M 
tle is called the most beautiful : we. 
D. H. Mosher, Salem, Oreg. ser diese tbe: oo 


COLT .38 Officers’ Model, 71-inch, wi 
Patridge sights, new condition, $30; Colt 32 ents’ 
with holster, good, $16; another .32 auto., i 
make, good, $10; Winchester 92 takedown. . 
Lyman sights, brand new, $35: Marlin 39 
caliber, Lyman sights, scope blocks, sling 
swivels, brand new, cost $44, take $32; Winchester 
5A scope with 2 extra aperture reticules, rfect, 
$25. WANT—Fecker 6 or 8x 1-inch. + w 
Amundsen, 33 Leland Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 2-29 

REMINGTON .25-20 and .35 caliber, $18: Win- 
chester .22 auto. and model 95, .30 caliber, $16.50. 


All fine condition. Levriett, x 3342 i 
Jacksonville, Fla. ‘ — a 


-38 COLT Official Police, 6-inch, $22; .45 auto.. 
commercial, bolt, holster, two magazines, $20: .38 
=. lt ey gareet, ao: -22 Stevens offhand, 
-inch, ee ne, sell only. E 
Owls Head, N. Y. . or es 


.WINCHESTER .38-55, Model 94, 2 boxes car- 
tridges, reloading tools, fine, $15; Winchester .25- 
35, Model 94, good, $8; Winchester .32-40, needs 
new barrel, $6; Winchester .38-40, Model 73, good, 
$8; Allen Wheelock rifle, $11. Colt double mould. 
.36 caliber, $1.50; same, .31 caliber; moulds round 
ball, .38 caliber to 10-gauge, $1 each. Fred Wain- 
wright, Grayling, Mich. 2-29 


_FINE SILVER-MOUNTED percussion Kentucky 
rifles in first-class shooting order, 10 cents for list 
J. J. Henry, Mason, Il. 2-29 


MET TAT ARES OC 

WINCHESTER musket, factory pistol grip stock, 
scope bases, $22.50; single-shot .25-20 new barrel, 
factory overhauled, $22.50; light single-trigger ac- 
tions, $7.50; single sets $10. Arthur Strode, 2311 
Grant St., Vancouver, Wash. 2-29 


MARLIN PUMP .12-30, full, good condition, $17: 
Remington .10-32 full, good condition, $17; Win- 
chester .32-20, Model 73, fair condition, $7.50: 
Stevens Hammerless .16-28 full, like new, $17: 
Colt .38, double action, good condition, $9; Colt 
cap-and-ball pistol, good condition, $9. ae 
Henry, Mason, III. 2-29 


FIREARMS, modern and relic. Reloading tools, 
cartridges for collectors. List for stamp. Geo. 
H. Spencer, 1111 Pearl St., Waukesha, Wis. 2-29 


.69 WHITNEY rifled Navy Model musket, new 
$15; .i , 2-ball moulds, $1.80; .45-70-405 
. M. C. s, $1.35; F. A. resizing dies, .45-70 
$1.35; .45 Colt’ (revolver), $1.25; F. A. decapping 
and priming tools, .30 Krag or .45 caliber, $1.50 
each; C. & B. revolvers, cylinders, nipples, wrenches 
spare parts, army moulds. Transportation extra 
WANT—Colt Dragoons, factory altered C. & B. re- 
volvers. B. K. Wingate, Box 481, Reading, Pa 


2-29 


Cost 
Box 
































TURNER-REICH BINOCULARS, 8-power. 
$45; sale price, $15. G. L. Stayman, P. O. 
86, Indianapolis, Ind. 2-29 


“CATALOG OF FIREARMS FOR THE COL- 
LECTOR’—(All_ models alphabetically arranged 
Price, $3.50. Carnes, of Texas, said, “Why, it’s 
the best book I ever saw.’ Money back guarantee 
L. D. Satterlee, 458 Forest West, Detroit, Mich 

2-29 
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including 16-pound SMITH & WESSON .44 Special, crank condi- ONE NEW COLT AUTOMATIC, latest model, 



















































































































































































































































































































SEVERAL single-shot rifles, 
Sharps .45 Winchester .38-55, with 32-inch half- tion, $25—holster and cartridge belt with gun; shot less than box of Winchester Stainless, perfect, age 
octagon No. 4 barrel throated for Hudson bullet, Remington, Model 30, Express, caliber .30-06, with $27. No trades. Paul Wright, Box 211, Silver slig! 
shells, mould and bullet seater included; Winches- sleeve-bolt sight and Belding & Mull 3X scope and City, N. Mex. 2-29 $12 
ter .30-40 with new 40-inch No. 3 barrel %-inch TH mounts, $85. Both perfect. R. S. Roose,.©©§_—@ WW _ 123 
at muzzle; Stevens .28-30 having double set trigger Granny White Road, RK. F. D. No. 9, Nashville, .30-30 WINCHESTER 94, new, belt and one box new 
action and some shells. All barrels perfect inside. Tenn. 2-29 cartridges, $25; .22 Savage Sporter, Lyman peep- Kles 
Complete printed description, prices, for stamp. SS aS sight, $15; 410-gauge single Harringvon-Richard- me 
Ourtis, 585 E. Taylor, Portland, Ureg. 2-29 COLT SINGLE-ACTION .44-40, 4%-inch barrel, son shotgun, automatic ejector, $10. hk. W. Mange, abo 
nickel-plated, good condition, $14; Winchester Model Stuyvesant, 'N. Y. 2-29 rust 
HENSOLDT Mountain Dialyt, perfect, $75; rifle- 1876, rifle, .40-60 caliber, $8. Oliver Rothrock, . Se Se oe nitit 
range telescope, $25; Luger, 42-shot magazines, $o. Elgin, Ariz. 2-29 6.5-mm. STEYER, Mannlicher-Schoenauer,  fac- ship 
©. J. Smith, Casco, Wis. 2.29 peices am tory condition, never fired, $55; S. & W. Army you 
panniers acai) Bee i SR 5 ES a NEW T. D., $45: Winchest a dae revolver, .45 auto. cartridge, perfect condition, Xen 
EXCELLENT CONDITION — Colt Special -44 stock. never shot, $27 cash: also Pg 5 trom, $22.50; Webley & Scott .22 air pistol, perfect con- — 
new service target, 7% inch, Patridge sights, $35. bone, cowhide case. ractically new, $25 WANT— dition, $12; .401 auto. Winchester, beautiful Cir- 44 
A. J. Briegel, 124 Warrington Ave., S. H., Pitts- ; » P od . vane ‘ cassian stock and fore end, recoil pad, Lyman rear stoc 
b " ’ . tS Good 16-gauge shotgun. E. R. Fraser, 2 Bunga- sight, leather ci t ll f $75 trade 
urgh, Pa. 2-29 low Apts., Twin Falls, Idah 2-29 fon’: 7D, men gene mae came rer 
pts., alls, idano, A ggg 12-gauge, i one camera, trid) 
NEW 3-barrel 2 12's .30-30, $100. Two star- ALUMINUM INTERNATIONAL BUTT PLATES 2,4,% 374 and case, Bausch & lomb Tessar lens. Mill 
auged Springfield, $20. E. A. Hatton, Del Kio, a 9 4 S cost $85, sell $30, or offers. Ed Bennett, 1801 aad 
a, 2-29 - * wer > Secon att tani aie —— Charles Road, Kast Cleveland, Ohio. 2-29 3 
> “a SS aia Pa RSIS —— cial, 
AUTOMATIC .22 Colt, perfect condition, Mexi- i, "ugh. $1.25; adjustalle tnternatiomay piligked, , SALE, DE LUXE EQUIPMENT—Savage  .250, Dep 
can hand-carved holster, $20 takes the outtit. $5: adjustable palm rest for Winchester 52 Spring- 99K, engraved, fancy checked, Lyman, leaf and 23 1 
Harold Wheeler, Winslow, Ariz. 2-29 field 1922 N1 and Springfield 30-06, $8.50: new ramp front, cost $80, sell $60. Winchester 52, 
he a ig ag oO a OR RRS OH Kerr adjustable web slings, 75 cents; used leather heavy nickel-steel 28-inch barrel, Watson hood H 
PLAIN UNION HILL single-trigger Niedner- Service slings, 75 cents; Nimrod Lead Remover front, Lyman 48, scope blocks, special full pistol self 
Ballard, prone stock, .22, good, $50. A. V. Per- for .99-caliber target rifles, 50 cents: U. S. barrel 8TiP stock, full fore end without grooves or band, 100 
kins, Wa grove Ave., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 2-29 blue, $2; sheepskin pads, . elbow, each "a5 cents: fancy checkered, oil-finished, Whelen sling eyes, Circs 
shoulder, $1. Chester Nikodym, Box i797, Cleve. ¢o8t $110, sell $80. Smith Ideal 3-inch Wildfowl and 
.45 COLT 1911, 5%-inch; .38 Colt. Detective land, Ohio. 2-29 gun 32-inch barrels, cost $66.50, sell $50. Colt = a 
Special; .45 sigie-action rubber stocks, 5%-inch ; _ Camp Perry .22 No. 1 engraving, cost $54, sell front 
38 Smith & Wesson Hammerless, 3-inch; .30- 30 ONE .250 lever takedown Savage, good shape, $42. All above in factory grease and never fired. — 
Winchester carbine, boot, 100 cartridges; another $17. No trades. Paul Wright, Box 211, Silver Parker P. H. E., 20-28-inch automatic ectors, to 
.25-20, ehecked stock, fore end, Lyman peepsight, City, N. Mex. 2-29 Straight grip, Jostam | pad, cost $105, sell $75. b és 
boot; Krag Sporter Special bent bolt; each, $20. ihe cc asinine Winchester 1912, 20-28-inch, trap grade, special ood 
.22 ‘Smith & Wesson target revolver; .38 Colt SPORTING STOCKS—Handmade to your meas- {ull pistol grip stock, extension slide handle, oil- ies 
Officers’ 6-inch; each $25. 1917 Colt .45, 50 car- urements for any bolt rifle, $20 to $60, according to finished, matted rib, Lyman sights, Jostam pad, hom 
tridges, $18; .45 auto. pistol, 1911, commercial, wood and finish. Finest domestic and imported wal- ¢St $102, sell $80. Savage, new model 20, .250, herre 
stag stocks, ‘hoister, 50 cartridges, $22.50. All in nut in stock. BARGAINS—.400 Whelen by G. & Lyman, gold bead and scope blocks, oil-finished— with 
n crank’ condition. Money orders only. Floyd H., brand new, full matted rib cheeked bolt, stock S@me_ .300 caliber Without — blocks, with Jos- me 
DeReamer, 53 Hudson Pl., Weehawken, N. J. of fine imported walnut, Lyman sighted, cost $235, ‘#™ pad—either $32. Colt .22 Police Positive 6- Eric 
2-29 sell for $110; Remington-Hepburn with set triggers, inch target. with No. 1 engraving, cost $44, sell dean 
a pistol grip stock, action perfect, barrel slightly pitted oe ie musket, 28-inch 22 | L. R. br see 
REMINGTON 10D Graflex and other cameras; but aecurate, $12; Winchester S. S. barrel, fair. SE a utt plate, Lyman tang, sell $20. Colt — 
Goerz binoculars, Savage .22 Sporter, Krag car- action perfect, $6; Ballard .32-40 heavy Wurf- .32-20 single-action, 6-inch, No. 1 engraving, $38. 
bine. Lederman, 110 Bond St., Brooklyn, N. Y.  flein barrel, set triggers, perfect condition, $25; Luger (post-war, A. F. Stoeger) .30-12-inch, with 2 
2-29 Ballard action, reversable firing pin, perfect, $6—  ©X*ra 3%-inch barrel, Lyman on rear, cost $65. CO 
setae iilpecsiisinaisence taints eeenanenne with fine checked stock, $12; Mauser action com- ‘%¢ll $40 (a good one). Last seven used part of holst 
SPRINGFIELD SPORTER, good, $30; Winches- plete with bolt and trigger guard, $10. R. D. Tait. one season, guaranteed sastifactory or money re- W. F 
ter 52 No. 17 front, sling, case, perfect, Dunsmuir, Calif. 2-29 funded. Six antique rifles, 2 shotguns, 1 blunder- . 
$35; ye pl lubricator .311, new; B. & M. buss for sale; list for stamped envelope. 1 Hen- Do 
reloading tools, .30; and mould, No. 311169. Ideal U. S. ENGINEER'S marching compasses, with soldt Marine Dialyt Binoculars 8x50, with case, shotg 
measu. Goerz binoculars, ‘6 x 30. J. Walter focusing eyepiece, floating dial, sights and leather cost ap sell $55. Special Heiser saddle leather Nill 
Mitchell, 7900 Falkland Dr,, Silver Spring, Md. 2-29 carrying case; cost the Government $24.50 each; C@S€ tor above glasses, Mexican hand-carved, : 
—_—________—s_ while the stock lasts, $2.50. Chester Nikodym, Box C»#mois-lined, lamb’s wool lens protectors, shoulder SM 
TWO CASES 1918 Remington .30-06 ball car- 1797, Cleveland, Ohio. 2-29 and belt straps, cost $24, sell $15. Glasses and field 
tridges, $18 per case. W. B. Lyon, 671% Wabash cases guaranteed new and perfect. Fred R. Knodle, bab 
Ave. Terre Haute, Ind. 2-29 SOME SPECIAL fancy stocked shotguns and rifles. 132 W. Chestnut St., Washington, Pa. 2-29 Starr 
eS All fine condition. Write for description. Stamp - — St. N 
PARKER 12-gauge shotgun, D. H. quality, ex- please. Frank Salisbury, Reinbeck, Iowa. 2-29 _ WINCHESTER 20-gauge trap grade, crank con- = 
cellent condition, $115. Advise John Irwin, 1828 © ©. _——@——————————______—_—__ dition, cost $125, sell for $65; Niedner .25 Spring- 44 
North Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 2-29 NEW _ .30-06 CASES, one cent each. Stevens field, engraved Mauser action, fine stock, shells and $30; 
— _ double 12-gauge 15-inch barrels; Mauser shotgun; tools, perfect condition, cost $250, sell for $100: $30: 
6.5 MANNLICHER- SCHOENAUER takedown, 2 violins, all good, $4 each. WANT—Howe-Whelen gun extremely accurate. Chas. A. Evans, Box 190, plete 
factory new, never fired, leather case, $75 cash. sight. Oscar Myklejord, Fosston, Minn. 2-29 Sheridan, Wyo. 2-29 nets. 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, February 15, 1924; April, - shotgu 
June, July, August, September, 1928. WANT— NIEDNER-BALLARD .22 long rifle, Schuetzen TWO .32 Colt Police Positives, 4-inch, one hair Scott. 
July 1, 1923; oe ef 15, 1924; May 1, July 15, stock and butt plate, single trigger, scope blocks, trigger, both new, $20 each; .455 S. & W. 6 %4-inch, 
August. 1, 1926. . Bement, 1026 Ellis St., San perfect condition, $25; Stevens .44 Ideal .25-20 new, $20; 9-mm. Luger, 4-inch, good, $12; 9-mm. BR. 
Francisco, Calif. 2-29 peepsights, good condition, $10. Michael Heider- Luger, 4-inch, needs repairs, $7; 1917 Colt Army. Savag 
a scheid, West Bend, Iowa. 2-29 $12.50; .44 Colt New Service, fair, $8; .32 Colt Hillsb< 
COLT .45 automatic, good condition, holster. 2 auto., good, $10; .25 Colt auto., good, $8. <A. W. Ss ie 
extra magazines, $20. 0. R. Sorkil, 1397 Ed- WINCHESTER 52, brand new and perfect, old Thresher, 231 S Street N. E., Washington, D. C. $85 
mund, St. Paul, Minn. 2-29 type stock, new brass cleaning rod, $26. Emory 2-29 —8, ¢ 
- Lednum, Easton, Md. 2-29 a — - W. B. 
12-GAUGE REMINGTON PUMP, 28-inch barrel, — —______—— —__—___— FINE MAYNARD rifle, and some _ percussion ania 
modified choke, brand new, $32. H Spencer, 1601 COLT BISLEYS .45 caliber, 7%-inch barrel, guns, and some cartridge revolvers and_ pistols. col 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 2-29 blued—.38 caliber, 514-inch barrel, blued—both &. W. Pierce, Pawpaw, IIl. 2-29 out, $ 
—_———— with straps and triggers cheeked, absolutely factory —_——_—__—- — Place, 
.30-06 WINCHESTER No. 54, hand-finished ac- condition, $45 each; .44-caliber U. C. F. 5%-inch KRAG AND RUSSIAN) rifles remodeled, stocks a 
tion, ramp sight and removable hood, polished bolt barrel, blued, mechanically perfect, good condition, reshaped, refinished and front sight fitted, plain. 30-( 
with turned-down and checked handle, Lyman 48W. $30; .25-caliber Colt auto. pistol, blued, fine inside $5, checked, $7.50 and $10. Cash or trade. Me- slack. 
base for Griffin & Howe mount, sling swivels and barrel, factory condition, finish shows slight pocket Caslin, Centralia, Kans. 2-29 W. 3 
cap, on pistol grip, fired only 10 shots, cost $110, wear, $10.50; .4l-caliber Remington double Der- holster 
sell $70. Sherwood, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ringer, inside barrels perfect, finish slightly worn, B. & M. 3X SCOPE, T. H. mount bases, fits stock. 
2-29 $7.50; .38-caliber Colt military auto. pistol, box N. R. A. Sporter, like new, $38; Yankee reloading Colt N 
CN AL Fe eek ee a Oe cartridges, practically in factory condition inside tool, .32-20, new, $4. Wm. Herring, R. F. D. No. Austin 
.45-70 SPRINGFIELD, action and barrel, new and out, $26; .45-caliber Colt auto. pistol, fine 3, Pleasantville, Pa. 2-29 _— 
condition; also .22-caliber, Model 1890 Winches- pearl stocks, practically in factory condition inside niin —— 
ter, same shape as above. WANT—Full set re- and out, $28.50; another, same condition, checked .32-20 WINCHESTER 1892, octagon barrel bore, CoOL 
loading tools for Springfield > 06 or a New trigger and mainspring housing, $26.50. Will action perfect, $15; Winchester 12-gauge lever- $17; I 
Reising .22 automatic. uther W. Mumford, Wy- allow examination upon deposit. D. B. Conley, action, 30-inch, fair, serviceable, $15; 1912 Win- 26-inch 
more, Nebr. 2-29 Swampton, Ky. 2-29 chester 12-gauge, 26 cylinder bore, action perfect, in £00 
een _ a . $25; Remington 10T ventilated-rib trap-gun, new action 
.25 RIM-FIRE Stevens, 44%-inch, double set GUN BOOKS. Cartridges for collectors. List condition, except stock has been repaired, $57.50; § [on .22 
triggers, Swiss butt plate, good condition, $15. 5 cents. Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 2-29 Colt .45, 1917 bore, action perfect, $15; another Clow, 1 
George Jaffe, 88 Linden Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 2-29 perfect with hand-finished action, $21. Bargain —— 
ihc etree rtm STEEL TARGET, 10-inch x 1 2-inch x % -inch, self- —_— on new guns to members. Sarl J. Russell, _STE) 
MILLER CHECKING TOOLS, with three bits for painting; 1%-inch bull, bell rings, perfect used onmouth, II. 2-29 dition, 
fine, medium and coarse checks complete, $3.50; condition, $5. E. R. Marshall, 237 . 107th ots ~ no 2! 
imported English Circassian walnut sporter gun New York City. 2-29 WINCHESTER single shot, heavy case-hardened 25-20 
stock blanks, $2.75. Nimrod Gun Blue; no _ heat —----—- action, .40-82, almost new condition, $15; Harpers Stevens 
tanks, etc., needed; blues by chemical action alone; B. 8S. ke $15, 16- “gauge ‘Baker Batavia Special, Ferry musket, 1824, changed to percussion, $10; tion; 
not a paint, $1. Boiled linseed oil per pint, $1. takedown, sole-leather case, $30. Lee Edwards. Kentucky rifle, full curly-maple stock, $15; Sharps _. 
Chester Nikodym, Box 1797, Cleveland, Ohio. 2-29 Jewett Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 2-29 .50-70, changed from tape lock, $5; Stevens pocket end S 
in de AE A, Sai SS LIN TOL SAE TAP aT . rifle, skeleton stock, $10. Almost new condition. - 
REMINGTON EXPRESS .30-06, Lyman 48, THREE SHOTGUNS, three rifles. Description Francis W. Greene, Box 395, Claremont, N. H. SAV, 
accurate. Remington pump 12-38 rib, new given on request. David Smith, Jr., R. 6, Box 61. 2-29 Reming 
condition; Krag, new barrel. Best cash offers Carfu, N. Y. 2229 0 —§ Ss T, lik 
take. Fred Engert, Herkimer, N. Y. 2-29 WINCHESTER 54, .30 Government, perfect in- 
“BRAND-NEW ITHACA field grade 410, 26-inch side, nearly so outside, with handmade high comb a 
OLD-TIME FIREARMS, antiques, curios, petra- modified-full, fine curly-walnut stock, $30. J. E. stock, cheek piece, trap butt plate, eyes for snap ONE 
factions. Rare books on travel, adventure, and Wellington, Wellsville, Ohio. 2-29 swivels, beautifully checked, oil-finished, with B. & § CISION 
wars. Rare pictures covering every period of © ———— MH ———_ M. 3X_ scope _on single block, TH mount, $120. § 3/32, 7 
American history, such as eve real American BISLEY COLT. .38-40 caliber, 4%-inch barrel, A. C. White, Grove City, Pa. 2-29 § Guarant 
should possess. All prices low. lso carry Indian, $30; .45-caliber New Service Colt, 5%-inch barrel,§©§ _———————____________- J of ff a 
European and Oriental goods, diamonds and jew- fine condition, $25; new _ .45-70 Springfield with FULL-LENGTH sshell-resizing dies for .38 Spe- § Caliber 
elry. Ye Patriot Antique Shop, 7655 Cottage shortened forearm, $7.50. L. J. Hathaway, c/o THE cial, .45 Colt, .880 and .45 automatic, $1, postpaid. sights, | 
Grove, Chicago, Ml. 2-29 AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 2-29 Mc(aslin, Centralia, Kans, 2-29 § lington 
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.22 REMINGTON 12A new, $16.50; 
age, 23A, new, $18.75; .22 shot 56 Winchester, 
slightly used, $12.50; 12x28 Lefever single, 
$12.75; 12x30 Lefever single, like new, $11.50; 
12x 30 Lefever double with recoil pad and like 
new, $20; shells .410, 20-, 16-, 12-gauge, .22 Palma 
Kleanbore, .25-20; also other guns and rifles. Write 
me for price on the shell or arm you want. All 
above arms new and used guaranteed free from 
rust or pits and in perfect working order; ammu- 
nition fresh fall stock. Cash with order or will 


.25-20 Sav- 








ship D. subject to free examination before 
you pay. Oscar L. Pidgeon, 121 S. Detroit St., 
Xenia, Ohio. 2-29 
44 S. A. S. & W. RUSSIAN reloading tools, extra 
stocks, $25; .45 Colt S. A., good condition, $15; 
45 S. & W. Schofield reloading tools, shells, car- 
tridges, complete outfit. Best offer. Chas. C. 
Milliron, Box 146, Dayton, Pa. 2-29 

.38-40 COLT N. S., fine, $22; .44 S. & W. Spe- 
cial, prewar triple lock, 5-inch barrel, fine, $35. 
Deposit required on C, O. D. orders. E. Thomson, 
23 *Pinckney, Greenville, S. C. 2-29 





HIGH-GRADE .30-06 SPORTER, made by my- 
self and guaranteed to group under 1% inches at 
100 yards. Description: Springfield action, selected 
Circassian walnut stock, finely checkered, pistol grip 
and fore end. Rubber recoil pad, steel pistol grip 
cal Buffalo horn fore end tip. 22-inch light bar- 

q Howe-Whelen bolt sleeve sight and ramp type 
front sight with 1/16-inch gold bead. Whe! 
type sling with quick detachable sling swivels. Pis- 
a ap eap, barrel and action handsomely engraved 
by America's foremost gun-engraver. Bran new 
and a real bargain. First certified check for $175 
takes it. Worth $250. Also high-grade English 
make double-barreled shotgun, 12-gauge, 30-inch 
barrels, both full choke. Long, straight grip stock 
with rubber recoil pad, automatic ejectors. Cost 


me $175. First certified check for $75 takes it. 
oe Johnson, 744 Winchester Ave., New Haven, 
onn. 2-29 








FOR SALE OR TRADE 











COLT AUTOMATIC pistol, .32, like new, with 
holster, $15. WANT—D. A. or S. A. .45 Colt. 
W. E. Spangie, Fairoaks, Calif. 2-29 

DOUBLE MUZZLE - LOADING combined _ rifle 
shotgun. Sell or trade for hunting scope. Harry 
Nill, 298 West Hunter St., Logan, Ohio. 2-29 

SMITH & WESSON .38 Special, 6-inch; Spring- 
field .30-06-03 %-inch band D electric drill; one 
large-size high-pressure Alemite gun; 1. 1-inch 
Starrett micrometer. M. H. Willcher, 717 Quebec 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 2-29 

.44 S. & W. SPECIAL, 6-inch target sights, new, 


$30; Gerheart knitting machine, with stand, new, 
$30; heavy leather rifle scabbard (saddle), com- 
plete, new, $4; violin and cornet outfits, 3 clari- 
nets, 16-gauge reloading tools. WANT—-20-auge 
shotguns, ribbed barrel, 17A Remington. R. 
Scott, Port Richey, Fla. 


BRAND-NEW WINCHESTER .25-20, $15: 22 
Savage N. R. A. for .22 pistol. Joe Murph 
Hillsboro, N. Dak. 2-29 

















$85 GRADE Crompton handmade flyrod. “WANT 
& W. straight-line or Colt Camp Perry Model. 

wv B. Phelps, Independence, Iowa. 2-29 
COLT D. A. .38 Lightning model, fine in and 
out, $20. Take fine 52. Raymond Long, Assembly 
Place, Dixon, Ill. 2-29 
30-06 SPRINGFIEL D SPORTER, Fon. w et 


sock, by Tait: S. & W. .44 target revolver: S. & 


.22-32; Colt .38 Army Special, Heiser shoulder 





holster; 7-mm. Mauser Sporter; Springfield Sporter 
stock, WANT—B. & M. Sporter with 3X scope; 
Colt New Service .44 special target revolver. Eric 
Austin, Big Creek, Calif. 2-29 

COLT .45 Army Model 1917, with 5-inch bani 
$17; Meriden Firearms Co. double-barrel, 12-gauge, 
26-inch modified and cylinder, $15. These guns are 
in good shooting condition. WANT—Colt single- 
action Army, caliber .38, 5%¢-inch barrel; Reming- 


ton .22 special model 12C, in good condition. L. W. 
Clow, Westfield, Pa 9.99 


STEVENS . 44% action, factory stock, fine con- 
dition. fitted with Hoffman barrel, bead sight, cali- 
r .25-20, HiSpeed extra Stevens barrel, caliber 
25-20 single-shot cartridge; Hoffman barrel, fine, 
Stevens fair, both 26 inches; either will fit in ac- 





tion; both drilled for scope blocks; peepsight on 
stock. Best cash or trade. W. A. Grear, 700 FE. 
92nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 2-29 
SAVAGE .250-3,000 bolt rifle. good. _WANT— 
Remington, Model 14A, slide action, .20- or 32-cali- 
Tr, like condition. Carl Lundsten, Williams, —. 





ONE SET PRATT & WHITNEY HOPE PRE- 


CISION GAUGES, .950-inch square, 1/16, 5/64, 
3/32, G/64, %. %. %, %. 1. 2 inch, case, scriber. 
Guaranteed | flat ‘and parallel within 5-millionths 
of of an inch, $35. WANT—Smith & Wesson .38- 
caliber Special, 6-inch barrel, square butt, fixed 
sights, blued: must be perfect. J. M. Perley, Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass. 2-29 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


COMPLETE FILES Outdoor Life, National 
Sportsman, RiIFLEMAN from 1923; elk, deer leather. 


ANT—.30-06, .30-40 ammunition, micrometer, 
1917 .45 S. & W. or Colt. T. W. Hildeman, 
Frenchtown, Mont. 2-29 


.38-40 COLT REVOLVER, New Service, 5%-inch 
barrel, holster, box cartridges, gun never fired, $25; 
Savage Sporter 23B, .25-20, perfect condition, 
$12.50. First money-order takes them; ship ex- 
press, charges collect. Or will trade both guns and 
equipment for Leonard tournament rod, 10-foot, 
6%-ounce. Must be perfect condition and shipped 
subject to inspection. C. B. Dixon, 6157 Hollywood 








Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 2-29 

MAUSER __.30-06, with Zeiss Zielvier scope. 
WANT—Good twin outboard motor. Case .30-06 
ammunition. Other guns. Robert J. Goudy, Can- 
non Falls, Minn. 2-29 

IDEAL LOADING MACHINE, 12- and 20- 
auge, complete with components, value $30. 
VANT—410-gauge. James H. Frazer, Newport, 
Ind. 2-29 
CONN CORNET, with case, perfect. WANT— 
Springfield or Savage Sporter. td Ashland, Clear 
Lake, Iowa. 2-29 

AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, for best offer, 17 copies 
1917, 27 in 1918, 10 in 1919, 7 in 1920, 13 in 
1921; complete from 1922 to 1927. J. R. Satava, 
11113 Mt. Overlook Ave., Cleveland. Ohio 2-29 








TRADE 


NEW .25-20 SAVAGE SPORTER, for case .30- 
06 Krag - 7.62 Russian cartridges. L. T. Stewart, 


Pulaski, N. 2-29 
ONE NEW COMPLETE SET, Hawkins Electri- 
cal Guides, 10 editions for Winchester carbine. 


H. M. Wieglow, Baraboo, Wis. 2-29 

FINE used, accurate game-getter 12-inch, for 
Straight-line, Bekeart, or Woodsman, same condi- 
tion. Reasonable boot. R. Osmond, Cortland, N. u. 


29 


2-2¢ 


.38 OFFICERS’ TARGET COLT, crank condition, 
for .44 8. & W., .38 S. & W. target or Springfield 

















Sporter L. Trumbull, 6703 Glenwood Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 2-29 

ONE 10-gauge Parker hammerless double and 
Stevens single, for Springfield Sporter. R._ S. 
Crandall, Billings, Mont. 2-29 
.380 COLT AUTOMATIC, also .32 barrel, shells, 
new, for .22 target revolver or .38 Smith & Wes- 
son hammerless. Arthur O. Hagen, Northwood 

Dak. 2-29 

COLLECTION of 10 swords and _ bayonets, ‘for 


perfect yy .22 Sporter. W. M. Humason, 
nn. 


Wi ig- 
wam Bay, 29 








NEWTON .30-06 fancy stalk cartridges. for Evin- 
rude or Johnston outboard twin. WANT—Reming- 
ton A24. Fred D. Thomas, Mediapolis, Iowa. 2-29 


32. "REMINGTON AUTO.., less than 100 
times, excellent condition. Springfield .22 
M1, equally good condition, satisfaction or your 
gun back. no. Joslin, R. F. D. No. 4, Caro. 
Mich. 29 

COLT NEW SERVICE target revolver, new. cali- 
ber .45, will trade for Colt Officers’ Model .38 re- 
volver or Colt .38 Military Model automatic in good 





shot 











shape. W. M. Browne, 11445 Carolina Rd., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 2-28 
8-TUBE Silver-Marshall Shield Grid Superhetro- 


dyne, for Springfield .30 or .22 or Winchester 52 


with scope, or what have you in guns? Write. 
E. W. Cutting, Est: acada, Oreg. 2-29 
VICTOREEN, new, 1928 model, 8- tube paerrs 


complete or otherwise, for Remington or Browning 
automatic shotgun. or what have you? New Ithaca 


10-gauge Super-choke Jostam recoil pad, $35. Geo. 
A. Robertson, Fairfield, Towa. 2-29 
B. & M. 5X TARGET SCOPE, mic. mounts, 


scope and mounts O. K., for B. & M. 3X hunting 
scope and TH mount in like condition. SELL 
12-gauge field-crade double Ithaca. excellent, - 
BUY—Model 1917 Enfield; must be cheap. J. 
Carter, 310 Moloney Bldg.. Ottawa, Til. 

NEW CONDITION prewar Luger 7.65, and hol- 
ster, for .45 Colt automatic. new modei, new condi- 
tion. Paul Daubenspeck, Milroy, Ind. 2-29 


9-MM. LUGER. 4-inch. prewar. WANT—. 45 > 
automatic. latest model. Must be in good condition. 
Henry Stebbins, 10 Buffalo St., Oakland, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 2-29 


AL EXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE Business 
Course. WANT —Kodak, new model, caliber .22 
M1 Springfield, latest S. & W. .38 target, Colt, or 
what have you? Harold Townsend, Groton, *2 





¥ 





30- 06 ‘NEWTON, set triggers, like new, accurate, 
48 rear for other guns, like value. M. R. Ebersole. 
Hooker, Okla. 2-29 





47 
WANTED 
.45-CALIBER Army Colt, with barrel ruined. 
Must have first-class action. Subject inspection. 
Myron Dolph, 107 N. 3rd St., Cedar Rapids, ‘Sa 
2 





pe 


ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING» in old fire- 

















arms, suet, books, old prints, pictures, antiques, 
ete. 0, i Antique Shop, 7655 Cottage Grove, 
Chicago, 2-29 
‘NEW BUFFALO-NEWTON  .35-caliber, crank 
condition inside and out. Best offer. F. M. Chat- 
terton, Williamston, Mich. 2-29 
S. & W. PISTOL, .22, Model 1891, 10-inch, abso- 
lutely new. Wm. Sims Bunn, Nashville, N. Cc. 2-29 
WINCHESTER 87 musket or rifle, .22 L. R., 
good condition. State price, condition. Harvey 
Kingery, Newton, II. 2-29 
22 SP RINGFIELD, Model 1922, in good condi- 





tion, reasonable price. George P. Roller, 251 N. 
54th St., Miami, Fla. 2 35 
‘HIGH PRE MIUMS. paid ~ for all “rare “coins. 
Price list, 4 cents. Send today. Zenas F. Matt- 
son, A4, Ventorvilie, Wash. 2-29 





SPRINGFIELD SPORTER .32 and .38 S. & W. 
hammerless. SELL—.44 8S. & W. triple-lock target 
Bisley. EXCHANGE—New pistols, shotguns and 
rifles. C. L. Daugherty, 651 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
eatur, Ill. 2-29 


WILL PAY “good price for three or four perfect 
-22 Reising magazines. C. Shuff, P. O. Box 133, 
Johnstown, Pa. 2-29 








5A SCOPE for 52 Winchester; also Springfield 














Sporter and Zeiss binocular. Geo. Cummings. 
Dover, N. J. 2-29 

"WINCHESTER 5A or other teleseo e ‘sight also 
silencer for .30-06 Springfield. oe Lundgreen, 
4358 N. Irving Ave., Chicago, ne 2-29 

WINCHESTER 52, new model. SALE—Wad- 
cutting bullets for .45 automatic. Sample for 
stamp. D. C. MeNeill, 33 Beckford St., verly, 
Mass. 2-29 

CYLINDER for, or .32-44 S. & W. revolver. 


Russian model; Ideal double yo Special. 


reloading tool. Chas. L. Hepp, Boonv Ind. 2-29 


SEPTEMBER, 1928, number AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN; Bisley and S. A. Colt target model, flat-top 
actions in first-class condition barrels and “eylinders 
immaterial. State condition and prices. Also 6- 
inch 7.63 prewar Mauser pistol. H. Norman 
Snively, Box 2446, Denver, Colo. 2-29 


~ BALLARD rifle or 
engraved preferred; 
Hoecker, 50 








action, 
Winchester 
Northeast 24th St., 


double _ set-triggers, 
5A_ telescope. H. 
Portland, Oreg. 

2-29 





RELOADING TOOLS .30-06, .38-40; "scales, 
man 35, Lyman 36. State make and price. 
com and other scopes for Springfield. 
Smith, Delway, Mont. 


HEAVY-BARRELED SPRINGFIELD, _ telescope 
with 2%- to 3-inch objective, Stevens Ideal action, 
Winchester set-trigger action, B. S. A. action— 
prefer .22 or .25-20 high-grade camera, 2% x 3%. 
prefer film pack. -SALE—7.62-mm,. Russian car- 
tridges, $3 per hundred. E. Richard Page, Nor- 
man, Okla. 2-29 
38 S. & W. HAMMERLESS, 
State lowest price first letter. 
magazine. 


Stephen 
2-29 








crank condition. 
Also want Reising 
George Kaser, New Paris, Ind. 2-29 
A FEW fine Kentucky rifles. W. F. Saybolt, 
#. ad vou Terrace, Forest Hills Gardens. 
“SF 8 2-29 


POWDER SCALES, large Schuetzen “stock for 
Stevens, and Winchester single shots: also levers: 
used telescopes and mounts. C.L. Mericle, Vaughns- 
ville, Ohio. 2-29 


HIGH-GRADE 20- and 12-bore shotguns. 
complete specifications and description. G. 8 
son, Northfield, N. J. 


COLT SINGLE-ACTION, Reising automatic, Of- 
ficers’ Model .30-06 Sporter, Marlin 39. Remington 
.22 automatic, or what have you! TRADE—15-jewel 
Elgin, Eastman Kodak, .32 Colt Police, Alteneder & 
Dietzgen drafting instruments, Mechanical Engin- 
eers’ Reference Library, 10-foot air column speaker 
with Baldwin unit, toolmakers’ protractor. Urey 
Hocutt, Three Rivers, Mich. 2-29 








“Send 
Simp- 
2.29 











RELOADING tools and mould for .38-40; also 
mould for .45-70. State condition and price. s. B. 
Ferguson, Crawfordsville, Iowa. 2-29 

COLT BISLEY, .50-caliber Remington pistol, 
Colt revolving rifle. . B. Kentucky rifle, Sharps 
buffalo gun. Gerald Pierce, Excelsior, Minn. 2-29 


.45 COLT single-action revolver, action and frame, 
barrel and cylinder immaterial. State lowest price: 
all letters answered. John G. Filomeno, 1125 75th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 2-29 











48 

9.5-mm. MANNLICHER rifle with single trig- 
ger, in new shape only. Geo. L. Jacobsen, 4017 
Central St., Kansas City, Mo. 2-29 

BREECH-LOADING CARBINE stamped ‘Sarp- 
ley’s Pat., 1864”; Berthier carbine; any weapon 
stamped “C. S.,” also a Cofer C. & S._ revolver. 
E, erkley Bowie, 811 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, 
Md. 2-29 

.45-AUTO. pistol made by Savage. Dickinson, 
Pelham Road., Winnetka, IIl. 2-29 





28- or 30-INCH .22 L. R. Peterson barrel for 
Ballard .22 action; must be new or perfect; or 
Peterson-Ballard complete as above. Also Febru- 
Sx7,,, 1938, issue RIFLEMAN. W. A. Luce, Ithaca, 


2-29 





-22- CALIBER Ss. & W. target pistol or revolver, 
S. & W. .38 revolver Model 91, single action, in 


erfect order. F. J. Korges, Box 332, Victoria, 
ex. 2-29 


OLD-TIME 
rifles, cap-and-ball ; 
moulds. B. Smiley, 


WILL PAY ‘CASH for any type and quantity of 
cap-and-ball revolvers or pistols in good condition, 
particularly if in cases with accessories. Write, 
es description and price. McMurdo Silver, 846 

. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 4-29 
————o— EEE —=—_—ESS"—_ SS [[[*_*___===== 


BUY, SELL OR TRADE 


WITH iatest list, 
usual liberal terms. 


COLT “AND REMINGTON "evolving 
Colt Dragoon revolvers; bullet 
Angola, Ind. 3-29 











some desirable relics at the 
If you have a surplus TELL 


Shiff. If searching for odd equipment or wish 
> “os fe ASK Shiff. Most sincere good wishes 
Year. SHIFT WITH E HOUSE 


OF SHIFF NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 2-29 
ATTENTION, RIFLEMEN! ive 





Note “other adver- 


tisements. State your wants and what you have 
to sell. Patriot Antique Shop, 7655 Cottage Grove. 
Chicago, Il. 2-29 





MISCELLAN EOUS 





KRAG AND RUSSIAN RIFLES remodeled, cut 
off barrel and remodel stock to sporting type, co 
nme $6.50. S. H. Fryer, Jr., 82 Hancock Ave., 

andergrift, Pa. 4-29 


GUN-RESTOCKING—Plain or fancy Springfields, 
Krags and Russians specially. Prices reasonable. 
J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 8-29 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
in a single magazine the most popular features of 
two great publications—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation, Published at Denver by John A. Mc- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tradi- 
tions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game hunt- 
ing and rifle shooting. The great Gun and Ammu- 
nition department is divided between Colonel Whe- 
len, in charge of the Rifle and Pistol section, ani 
Chas. Askins, on the shotgun. The new magazine 
is considerably larger than either of the two publi- 
cations which have been combined and the increased 
space is permitting a far wider variety of gun and 
hunting material in every issue. The price of the 
new publication is twenty-five cents a copy, $2.50 a 
year—the lowest price at which any outdoor maga- 
zine of equal size can be secured. As a _ special 
get-acquainted offer to readers of THE AMERICAN 


RIFLEMAN, a trial five issues will be sent for $1. 
Outdoor Life and Recreation, 1802 Curtis St., Den- 
ver, Colo. tf 








HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
fishing, trapping, camping and every phase of out- 
door Fite. Articles every month by the leading writ- 
ers in their respective fields. Everything facts, no 
fiction. Send us $1 for our special “Get Acquainted” 
offer, consisting of five back issues and five coming 
issues as fast as they are off the press. Ten 
months for $1. If you have never read H-T-T you 
are missing something. Send today. Hunter-Trader- 
Trapper, Subscription Department, Columbus, ome. 
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The BULL’S EY 
For PRACTICE 


Made by shooters of 
national reputation 
Each ata! tons tested by 
an ympic Team 
man. Guaranteed to 
group in 44 inch circle 
at !0 feet. Shoots No, 
6 shot and does not ae 
windows. Magazine holds 
60, and loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 
order use them for practice 
and pleasure. Set includes 
bull’s-rye stamp, bird targets and extra 
ammunition. 


Ask your dealer first. 
BULLS LYE PISTOL MFG. CO., 





$3.00 prepaid 


BOX 480 


RAWLINS, WYO. 














U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


Imported Arms, Ammunition and Parts 
Mauser-Luger-Merkel Bros.-Manalicher,-Webley-Scott, Fabrique Nation- 


ale, Belgium-Manufacture Francaise, etc. D. W. M. famous Ammunition 


FULL LINE AMERICAN ARMS AND AMMUNITION 





SPRINGFIELDS RESTOCKED 


to Col. 


Townsend Whelen’s Revised Specifications 


Rifle Makers — Fine Guosmithing — Telescopes Mounted — Expert Gun Repairing 


Gun Equipment for All Expeditions 
Sportemen before buying—lInspect the largest stock in America of fine new 


Rifies, Trap, Over and Under, Field 
Small-Caliber Rifles, 


ide Arms, Target 
Diana Air Rifles, Webley Air Pistols, Rare Gunsmithing Tools, 


Guns, Big-Game Rifles, 3-Barrel Guns, 


Pistols, Automatic Blank Pistols, 
Gun Farts, 


Bluings, Restocking Parts, Gun Accessories. Stoegerol. 


ALL MAKES OF GUNS 
Winchester—Remington—Parker—Smith—Fox—Ithaca — Lefever — Harring- 


ton & Richardson—lIver Johnson—Savage—Stevens—Marlin. 
Marble & Lyman Sights. Western—Winchester—Rem- 
Gun Cleaners. 


No second-hand guns bought or sold by us. 


New 1929 Catalog 


Wesson—Thompson. 


ington—Peters and U. S. Cartridges. 


Colt—Smith & 


Send for our 128-page 1929 Arms catalog 


—fully 


illustrated. 


The most complete 


reference book of Imported and American 
Arms, Ammunition and U. S. Springfield 
Rifle Restocking ever issued. As a protec- 
tion against the many requests for cata- 
logs from parties not actually interested 
we have’to make a charge for this book. 


To cover cost send 25 cents in stamps. 
Please mention AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


7. Oe Db 8) DGS Di oe bomen > Boa a> 40) - 2. een Pm & 


Exclusive 


The Onl, 


509 Fifth 


Gun 
Avenue (at 42nd St.) 





{rnerica 


House In 








February, 1929 


SEE WHAT $4.75 WILL DO!—It will buy a 
year’s subscription to Field and Stream. It will 
buy a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN; and, to American citizens of good standing, 
the subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN will 
also include a year’s membership in the Nationa] 
Rifle Association! Where can you get more for 
your money? 





GUNSMITHING—Restocking a specialty. Prices 
reasonable. William Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 12-29 





GUNSMITHING, _ restocking, skilled repairing 
Duplicate parts made for obsolete firearms. James 
Macdonald, 65 Paradise Rd., Swampscott, Mass. 2-29 

ADVERTISER would like to hear from one or 
two gentlemen, with time and means, who are in- 
terested in an African big-game hunt next August. 
H. E. Moore, 2948 Wyandot, Denver, Colo. 2-29 


SPORTING STOCKS made to measure for Krag 








Russian and other rifles; will take guns, revolvers 
reloading tools, components, ete., as part or full 
payment. McCaslin, Centralia, Kans. 2-29 





.22-CALIBER single-shot rifle barrels made to 













order. Charles Diller, Box 534, Dayton, Ohio. 2-29 
Latest and Sight 
Sight Chart 


Catalog 





Your Gun Should 
Have Them 


D°? YOUR gun a good turn by 

equipping it with Lyman 
Sights, front and rear. They will 
prove their worth and give you 
tullest confidence under fire. The 
cost is small for a pair of these 
well-designed sights and your gun 
should have them. See your 
dealer or write us. Complete line 
described in the Catalog. 














No. 17 hooded 
front sight. Best 
for targets. $2.50 





New 48T Rec. 
Sight for Win- 
hester52. $11.50. 










New 48G Rec. Sight 
for Savage N. R. A. 
M/19. Rec. tapped 
and drilled. $11.50. 



















Front sight band No. 2-A tang sight 
(ramp style) for with special y- 
Krag, Russ. 7.62, man Thumb lock. 
Spring. Band only, Removable disk. 
$4. No. 26 sight, $1. $5. Targets or 






hunting. 


LYMAN 


SIGHTS 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 


BETTER YOUR AIM 
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nother National 
Record 





| ERE is a composite of the targets shot by Dr. J. L. Bastey, 
Boston, Mass., to win Match C, (Military Arms; 50 

shots at 50 yards, in strings of 5 shots in 15 seconds) 
during, the U. S. R. A. National Outdoor Matches. Score: 
436x500. This establishes a new national record and demon- 
strates once again the uniformity, accuracy and clean-shootin? 
qualities of U.S. Ammunition. Dr. Bastey fired U.S. .38's. 


AMMUNITION 


U.S. CARTRIDGE CO., New York, N. Y. 








1 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 


TOP SHOT WAD 


FILLING WADS 
BETWEEN POWDER 
AND SHOT 


SMOKELESS 
POWDER. 


BRASS HEAD 
CONTAINING 
PRIMER. 
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What goes into your shot-shells? 


BVIOUSLY, what goes into your shot-shells 
determines their performance. The components 
required to make shotgun shells are by no means 
merely the tangible materials—shot, wads, powder, 
percussion cap and case. Even more important than 
the components are those intangible elements of ex- 
perience and skill of employes, the knowledge of 
ballistic engineers, and the integrity and intelligence 
of the manufacturers. 
We propose to outline in a series of advertisements 
(this is the first)—the intangible but all-important 
elements determining the quality of the powder in 
the shells you buy. We shall take you, with the 
camera's assistance, through the laboratories of the 
du Pont Company. In these visits you may see how 


powder mills, see how uniformity is guaranteed. 

Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal 
ammunition manufacturers. They have selected 
du Pont powder because its ballistic qualities con- 
tribute so largely to the superiority of the ammuni- 
tion, and the consequent success of its users. To 
maintain these standards of excellence, the ammu- 
nition companies will continue to load those powders 
ensuring the best ammunition possible for a specified 
purpose. 

The du Pont Company, with its experiences of 126 
years and its present resources, can supply to ammuni- 
tion companies the type and quality of powders re- 
quired to maintain the reputation of ammunition 
manufacturers and the confidence of the shooters. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, 


Ree a iehies Sansaen Cesnthees tne 6 | D N > 
SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


definitely insured before they leave our Wilmington, Delaware. 


YRESS OF 
CHAS. H. POTTER & CO.,F 
WASHINGTON, DP. ©. 








